, Seal Series 


OFFICIAL peels FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


authorized by General Convention 


HESE official, carefully graded Church school materials are Church- 
centered and completely up to date. Beautifully illustrated, well writ- 
ten and carefully printed — nothing has been spared to make The Seabury 
Series meet the needs of our Church. The success of the courses will be 


influenced greatly by your parish-wide program. 


Ready for your Fall classes 


GRADE 1 
TISH AND MIKE: 
Two of God’s Children 
Christmas is Special 
Discoveries 


Illustrated in full color. Pupil’s 


Reader in three parts. The set, 
$1.15 

THE CHURCH IS MY 

HOME, TOO 
Illustrated in black and white. 
Teacher's manual, $1.25 


GRADE 4 
GOD’S FAMILY 
Illustrated in two colors. Pupii’s 
Reader. $1.40 
RIGHT OR WRONG? 
Illustrated in black and white. 
Teacher's manual. $1.40 


GRADE 7 


MORE THAN WORDS 
Illustrated in black and white. 
Pupil’s Resource Book. $1.45 


WHY SHOULD I? 
Teacher’s Manual. $1.55 


PARENTS’ MANUAL 


FAMILIES IN THE CHURCH 
Illustrated in black and white. 
Parents’ Manual. 90¢ 


COMING IN 1956: 
Courses for Kindergarten, 
Grade 2, Grade 5, Grade 8, and 
Parents’ Manual for use with 
these courses. 


| STILL TIME TO ORDER THE SEABURY SERIES. 


If the order for your Church-school material has not been placed, send 


us your order at once. Materials will be shipped to you directly from our 


Distributed 
only by 


THE SEABURY BOOKSTORE 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


cash with order. 


SEABURY SERIES DEPARTMENT 
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printer in Crawfordsville, Indiana. Don’t forget there is a 5% discount for 


Z 
CUTHBERTSON 
Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT KITS 


give you finest quality 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 
at SAVINGS up to 50°/ 


Now—at almost half the price of custom- 
tailored vestments—your church can enjoy 
the quality materials and beauty for which 
Cuthbertson ecclesiastical vestments are 
distinguished. If you have in your church 
women who like to sew, our new CUT-OUT 
KITS for altar hangings, markers, stoles, 
albs, chasubles, etc., can fill your vestment 
needs at budget prices. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions included. Send today for your FREE 
copy of our illustrated and descriptive cata- 
log, complete with order forms. 


Vv 


1 J, THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. 

2013 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

i oe send me your FREE Catalog of Cut-Out | 
its. 9-4-5 | 

| | EC-9-4-5 

HieName'of Your Church_..___ ! 

! Your Name... Ba ee ee, AL | 

| Your Address. area ansat cenaanee ct ect eek | 

| City. ZOnGaa State... esas 1 


= HAT RACKS 


Bring checkroom efficiency 
to the church and Sunday 
School. Keep wraps in an 
orderly manner—aired, dry 
and “‘in press’. No. 3 wail 
racks come in any length to 
fit; 4 spaced coat hangers and hat 
spaces per running foot. Mount on 
wall at the desired height for each age group. 

The 5 ft. Portable No. 50 Checker accommo- 
dates 50 people, goes wherever needed on large 
ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the wraps 
problem, in vestibules or for meetings, dinners, 
etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy gauge 
steel with square tubular columns. 

Write for Bulletin 119 
Gite, Vardrobe units for every church need 
including portable umbrella and 
overshoe racks for entrances. and 
> storage racks for robes, 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


GOOD ADVERTISING 
never costs anything ... ! 
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> MAN OF MANY PARTS 


St. Simon’s (Buffalo, N. Y.) is cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary as a parish. 
The first baby to be baptized at St. 
Simon’s, following its becoming a parish 
50 years ago, was Melvin W. Elliott. 
Today Mr. Elliott is senior warden of 
the parish, and is one of the delegates 
from the Diocese of Western New York 
to the General Convention in Hawau. 
He has also been designated by Fr. 
Barker (the Rev. H. Russel Barker, rec- 
tor) as the lay chairman of the 50th 
anniversary program of the parish. _ 

First elected to St. Simon’s vestry 1n 
1934, he became warden in 1938, and he 
has served the Diocese of Western New 
York on the executive council and as a 
delegate to the Provincial Synod. He is 
also active in the political life of the 
community, having served as Supervisor 
and currently is a Committeeman. He is 
active in the Masons, Lions Club and 
various businessmen’s associations. 

(THE REY.) ROBERT W. RENOUF 
CURATE, ST. SIMON’S CHURCH 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


> BROTHERHOOD IN PRACTICE 


In your July 24 issue Mr. Aulenbach 
(the Rev. W. Hamilton Aulenbach) tells 
how Christ Church and St. Michael’s 
bought a home for a white curate next 
door to a Negro family in Philadelphia. 

Many Yankees have long berated the 
prejudices of Southerners, while taking 
care that they themselves lived in neigh- 
borhoods restricted to the “right peo- 
ple.”” Many or all of them have honestly 
believed that if members of other cul- 
tural groups moved into their neighbor- 
hoods, their property would be worth 
less money. 

If this belief were true, it would only 
mean that it costs money to act like a 
Christian; but recent studies have 
shown that the belief is false. 

If property values in a neighborhood 
are already on the way down for other 
reasons, immigration of minority groups 
won’t always stop the decline; but if 
they’re not already going down, such 
immigration won’t cause a permanent 
drop. Panic may cause prices to fall for 
a few weeks or months, but, after that, 
prices are generally higher than they 
were to begin with. 

It is fortunate that in Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Kansas City and elsewhere pio- 
neers are beginning to act as though 
they loved their neighbors instead of 
merely talking about it in church servy- 
ices... 

(THE REV.) E. CLARENDON HYDE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


> DOG STORY 


In the July 24th issue of HCnews, you 
have a story of the faithful Church- 
going of the dog, Brownie. 

In our parish bulletin of July 3rd, it 
is coincidental that I should have writ- 
ten of “Our Little Dog Angel’: 

“Joe was Don Leedham’s dog, and 
lived within a half block of the church. 
There was nothing remarkable about 
Joe except that he was faithful and true 
to his master, and sometimes looked 
after little brother, Bob. 

“He had no pedigree. There were no 
aristocratic strains in either his blood 
or his character. He was just plain dog 
—with a great love in his heart. 

“Wherever Don went, Joe went. When 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 


Seating 


expensive 


—SS 


IN 


oa studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. 


| 


! 


The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY |_ 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by |. 
the yard; cut to given dimensions; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics | 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 


Please address sample inquiry to: | 
THE HOLY LAND ART CO. 
Established 1922 
55 Barclay St. * New York 7, N. Y. 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 

MASONITE | 
PRESDWOOD « FIR! 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « « 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS | 


M - 

SEA \ STRONG, RIGID | 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. I 


>——— KNEELING HASSOCKS ——; 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Samu Collins 


: 68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 
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On page 23 the background of the Sea- 
bury Series quickly covers what has hap- 
pened in the field of Christian education 
in the Episcopal Church during the past 
I= TAGGni re onl Pecadens Ac let haps 

BACKSTAGE | pened to read over 
the page proofs it occurred to me that it 
might be worth while to add a bit more 
about a phase of this whole program that 
has been of particular interest to me. It 
concerns a situation which existed in the 
Church and which actually not only led to 
the preparation of the resource material, 
or the volumes which make up the 
Church’s Teaching series, but also dic- 
tated what has become a vital activity in 
most parishes. As these books were 
planned and being written, Dr. Heuss and 
the members of what was then called the 
Editorial Board realized they were just 
beginning to scratch the surface of the 
real problem. Even if new materials were 
immediately made available, the majority 
of the parishes and missions in our 
Church were not prepared to use them— 
no matter how excellent they might be. 
As hard as it is to take, there was a 
unanimous conviction on the part of those 
who were thinking through our Christian 
educational dilemma, that only a much 
more deeply converted church, with a 
group of really concerned people in each 
parish, could effectively teach the Chris- 
tian Faith. Why this, which the early 


Sts EON Hes Phe So EN Charles L. Winters, Jr. 24 
Mee ears Nicene alt Bea J. Stuart Wetmore 25 
ee Foe a ek ee Eee Malcolm Boyd 26 


LETTERS 23 ee Inside Front Cover 


Church certainly must have known, had 
not been realized before in our time is 
indeed unexplainable. There followed, 
then, the College of Preachers program to 
train the clergy and a whole series of 
meetings for lay people from one end of 
the country to the other. Parish Life Con- 
ferences and the Laboratories on the 
Church and Group Life are now accepted 
as a continuing part of the preparation of 
the Church to use the new curriculum and, 
in fact, as a necessity to do the kind of 
teaching demanded of the Church. Today 
anyone who knows the Church can testify 
that all this business at the parish level 
is beginning to produce excellent results. 

And speaking of the College of Preach- 
ers, our cover picture this issue features 
two people who will be much in the fore- 
front at Honolulu: Ted and Cynthia 
Wedel. Canon Wedel, as you know, is 
chairman of the House of Deputies, while 
Mrs. Wedel chairs the Triennial meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. But the point 
I want to make is that the very real 
success of the work at the College of 
Preachers can be attributed to Ted Wedel 
who is its Warden—and who was one time 
an editor of ECnews. 
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At last! 


An AUTOMATIC 


Church Bell at a real 
BUDGET PRICE 


The Schulmerich ap 
“Arcadian. 
SERVICE BELL & HOUR TOLL 


Entirely NEW, completely AUTO- 
MATIC bell instrument for even the 
smallest church. Pre-set clock auto- 
matically sounds call to Sunday and 
mid-week service. Tolls the hour of 
day throughout the week, silencing 
evening hours if desired. 


Motor-driven swinging or tolling bell 
has push-button start, automatic stop. 
Manual start and stop continuous 
toll bell included. Striker switch pro- 
vides manual swinging or tolling bell 
at any speed, for any duration. 
Record-player included. Any church 
can afford the ‘‘Arcadian’’. For full 
details write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
31A29A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"'Arcadian”’ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carilions, Inc. 


SINCE 
1889 


LEADING 
DESIGNERS 
and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS fy 
+ SGUDOS inc. + FRED 


H 
| % 

oy h| 

48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 12,N. J. MLO 


PEWS -+ CHANCEL FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS +,ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


CHALICES 


Finest Designs and Quality 
Send for 
illustrated book No. ECNIC 
F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD. 
117 Gower Street 
LONDON W-C-1 ENGLAND 


OCLEXAT IIIA 
_—————— 


Waikiki 
PUA-LEI-LANI HOTEL 


Cottage type—complete kitchens. No bar. 
Quiet—privacy. Few steps to beach, stores, 
and entertainment spots. 


Reasonable Rates 


Write direct for information 
2460 Koa Ave. Honolulu _ [i 


Don came to Sunday School, Joe came to 
Sunday School, got into the church 
somehow, and refused to be put out until 
it was time for the children to go to 
their classes in the parish house. Then 
Joe would follow the children and re- 
main until the classes were dismissed. 

“Even after his friends had outgrown 
Sunday School, Joe, a very old dog who 
could climb the steps only with difficulty, 
could be seen coming there... 

“Tt is long ago since Joe was hit by a 
car and failed to return to his home, but 
he is remembered by the children of the 
church, who are now grown tall and no 
longer attend Sunday School.” 


CANON FREDERIC G. WILLIAMS 
CLINTON, IOWA 


> OUTMODED FINANCING 


Much as I dislike doing so, I must 
speak out on the editorial of July 10, 
“Hope for Myopia’s Cure.” 

For nearly 30 years now I have heard 
and read the criticism against parishes 
and missions for their failure to meet 
missionary quotas while at the same 
time paying their bills. 

We have a fine Church in many ways, 
but its- financial machinery is nearly 
two hundred years outmoded. Assess- 
ments and apportionments (for mis- 
sions) are based on operating expenses, 
not on income and ability to pay, with 
responsibility for payment apparently 
placed on the parish treasurer. 

Delegates to diocesan conventions 
vote to spend the money they hope to 
get, but not one in 10 will have any- 
thing to do with raising the money... 

So far as I can learn, the system we 
employ has never worked and it is not 
likely to work in the future... 

What can be done about the matter? 
Many things, as for example: 

(1) Assessments and apportionments 
should be based on income and ability 
to pay, not on operating expenses. 

(2) Missions should not be required 
to support other missions; they should 
be helped and urged to become self- 
supporting. 

(3) The Department of Promotion 
and Publicity should find ways and 
means of reaching each communicant 
directly, so that all information may 
reach the giver. 

(4) Personal responsibility for the 
missionary work of the Church must 
be shifted from vestries to each com- 
municant, even if it means an annual 
charge levied against him. 

The above suggestions (long ago 
adopted by other Churches) call for a 
complete overhaul of our financial ma- 
chinery. Nobody is satisfied with the 
present system, but nobody does any- 
thing about it. Yet it can be done. 

In finances I believe that the wardens 
and treasurers of parishes and mis- 
sions, meeting with the bishop and dio- 
cesan council, could do a far better job 
than that done by a diocesan convention 
that has neither time nor know-how to 
do justice to a big job. 

Let the parishes and missions pay 
their bills, but with all the expensive 
overhead and the big names we associ- 
ate with our Church (financially), let’s 
find a better way to reach the communi- 
cant and to finance our program. The 
system we have does not do the job and 
never did. 

Let’s get out of the Middle Ages in 
our financial ineptitude. 


(THE REV.) JOHN F. COMO 
PORT ANGELES, WASH. 


LADIES ORGANIZATIONS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS . .. YOUTH GROUPS 
$50.00 to $500.00 


selling Coastline Nylon Hosiery or Breakwater Toi- 
let Soap direct from mill. 

Have your ways and means chairman get an 
assortment for your next meeting or Bazaar. 

Pay for hosiery and soap after customer is satis- 
fied, returning unsold merchandise. (Your Club 
risks nothing) . 

A card with organization and President or Treas- 
urer name and address will bring descriptive litera- 
ture and samples for your Club’s inspection that 
may be returned. 


REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILL 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware 


Dept. 3 


-——— THE YOUNG WOMEN'S ———, 


BOARDING HOME ASSOCIATION 
Coles. House 


Three lovely Colonial houses with attractive 
rooms. Centrally located. Girls 18-35. Refer- 
ences required. Board $12.00 to $17.00 per 
week, including meals. Apply to House 
Mother... 


Miss Laura S. Fulford 
915 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDEAL PROFIT ITEM FOR CHURCH GROUPS 


RU BBER NEW self cleaning 


scouring pad pleases 
everyone. 

mem, SCOURING 

a PAD 


Repeat sales guarantee 
steady profits. 


WRITE TO 
RUBBER SCRUBBER CORP. 
= DEPARTMENT ECN-2 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
3", 


6", 6% ands, ee eee 
MARY MOORE, Importer 


Box 394 EC @ Davenport, i 


¢ SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 

MAKE MONEY ror your treasury 
cay to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
so 


in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


SANGAMON 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for 
your treasury... 
make friends for 
your organization 


‘3 FOR THE FINEST 
= Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


&& Chimes starting as low as $396.00 


Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 


Dept. 37, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Callf. 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 years— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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Atomic Peace 


{ ES THE minds of most people the adjective ‘atomic’ 
conjures up almost automatically either the noun 
‘bomb’ or the noun ‘war’. This is perhaps because we 
have never quite recovered from the shock of our first 
realization that the atomic age had dawned when we 
heard ten years ago of what had happened at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. 

The possibility of an atomic peace has never been 
so vividly present to the mind of the average man as 
the menace of atomic war. 


Yet in fact the atomic peace may well turn out 
to be the only alternative to atomic war, for the 
age that builds its prosperity and the techniques 
by means of which it pursues its economic and 
social purposes on the possession of atomic power 
must increasingly become an age of international 
co-operation. 


This is perhaps the real meaning of the Conference 
on the peaceful uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva, and 
also its exciting promise. As I write, this Conference 
is still in session, and I have no more than the first 
press reports to go on. But they are one of the most 
exciting and hopeful pieces of reading on which my 
eyes have lighted for a very long time. 


All Science International in Spirit 


Like all genuine intellectual quests, science leaps 
over national boundaries and ignores the narrowness 
of national feeling. The great kingdom of the mind 
into which men of outstanding ability are drawn is 
one which, like the Kingdom of God and the Christian 
Church, enlists in its service men drawn from all 
peoples and nations and tongues. 

The New York Times correspondent at Geneva was 
particularly impressed not merely by the way in which 
the great powers who have pioneered in atomic re- 
search—America, Britain and Russia—found them- 
selves on a footing of equality in their knowledge of 
the mysteries with which they were dealing, but also 
by the extent to which, despite security techniques 
which had imposed measures of secrecy and non- 
co-operation foreign to the true nature of science, they 
are all proceeding on fundamentally the same lines. 

The experts on these matters are able to discuss 
them with each other with complete mutual under- 
standing. Secrecy, indeed, has become a dead letter. 
The same correspondent notes that many processes 
which up until very recently were jealously guarded 
secrets were discussed quite openly at Geneva. 


It is useless to pretend that our secrets are 
secret when we find that everyone seems to know 
about them. It would be a mistake again to suppose 
that this general knowledge is due to the betrayal 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. 


V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


of atomic secrets by several people during the 
last ten years. No doubt such treasonable acts 
made their contribution, but primarily the present 
state of affairs is due to the fact that no one 
country has any monopoly of scientific ability. 


All this should enable us to see more clearly that 
what was only to be expected is indeed true: The sci- 
entific age is by its very nature an International age. 
The more clearly we come to see that the only earthly 
hope of mankind at this juncture in its history lies 
in preferring atomic peace to atomic war the more 
obvious this great truth becomes. 

In human history every new development is am- 
biguous as between good and evil. We misunderstand 
history if we suppose that our task on earth is simply 
to choose between things which are unambiguously 
good on the one hand and things which are unambigu- 
ously evil on the other. God has so made the world that 
things starkly and unambiguously evil do not exist. 
Evil can never be more than the corruption of good. 


To deny this truth is to pass out of Christianity 
into one of the most terrible of all forms of heresy, 
the kind of heresy which Christians in an earlier 
age used to call ‘Manichean’, the belief that some 
of the things to be found in God’s world are by 
their very natures utterly evil. 


When some new type of experience, some fresh 
human possibility, some novel form of power, dawns 
upon our human ken it is useless to denounce or evade 
it. Our human task is to learn to use it properly. 

In the present emergency we cannot regard the pos- 
session of atomic power as necessarily evil in itself. 
What we must insist upon is the use of that power in 
the service of peaceful rather than warlike purposes. 
The conference at Geneva is redressing the balance. 


The Church in the International age 


If the atomic age must inevitably be an age of inter- 
national co-operation, then indeed we are at a turning 
point of history. For several hundred years now we 
have grown accustomed to and accepted without ques- 
tion a concept of mankind which sees it as a reality 
divided by nature, perhaps even by God, into a number 
of completely separate groups known as sovereign 
nation states. It was not always so, of course. Indeed 
this particular notion, as it has now taken hold of our 
minds, is scarcely more than about 500 years old. 

Here in America, however, it is impossible for the 
minds of men not to be influenced by the fact that the 
whole history of the American nations falls within the 
nationalist epoch. Here on this side of the Atlantic it 
will above all seem a strange thing when the era of 
the nation state draws to its close. 


Nevertheless we must face the fact that this 
particular era of world history is indeed visibly 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan or district; P, provincial; R, regional; N, national) 


LOCATION EVENT 
Everywhere (N) Labor Sunday 
CBS radio (N) “Church of the Air,” Rt. Rev. 
Harry S. Kennedy from Honolulu. 
10 A.M. (EDT) 
ABC radio (N) “Doing the Truth.” Dean Jas. 


Green Lake, Wis. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
250 radio stations 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Tokyo, Japan 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Buckeystown, Md. 


Nauvoo, Ala. 


Sycamore, IIl. 
Richmond, Va. 


Romney, W. Va. 


Monteagle, Tenn. 
LaPorte, Ind. 
Racine, Wis. 


ABC radio 


ABC radio 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


St. Paul, Minn, 


Mutual radio 


A. Pike. 10:15 P.M. 

(N) NCC International Audio- 
Visual Workshop. Theme: “Using 
Audio-Visuals for Enlisting and 
Training Church Workers.”’ Amer- 
ican Baptist Assembly grounds, 
(N) General Convention 

(P) Synod of Province 8 (Pacific). 
(N) “Let There Be Light.” Dra- 


matization of Woman’s Aux- 
iliary’s part in the Church’s 
mission, * 


(D) Music conference. Cranbrook 
School. 


(R) Clergy conference. St. Peter’s 
Church. 


(N) Rural life training institute 
for boys and girls of rural com- 
munities and clergy. 


(N) Conference on the Church’s 
concern with economic, social and 
international issues. Episcopal 
League for Social Action. Seabury 
House. 


(D) Young Churchmen program- 
planning conference. Claggett 
Conference Center. 


(D) Laymen’s retreat. Leader: 
Rev. Robt. Y. Marlow. Camp 
McDowell. 


(D) Parish life conference. Mc- 
Laren Center, 


(D) House of Young Churchmen. 
Roslyn. 


(P) Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Province 3 conference for junior 
advisors. Peterkin Conference 
Center. 


(D) Laymen’s conference. DuBose 
Conference Center. 


(D) GFS Teen-Age leaders con- 
ference, Pine Lake. 


(D) High school conference. De- 
Koven Foundation, 


(N) “Town Meeting of the Air,” 
from Honolulu. Is America Be- 
coming Too Religious? 8 P.M. 
(EDT) 

(N) “Doing the Truth.” Dean Jas. 
A. Pike. 10:15 P.M. 


Mass and breakfast given for Gen- 
eral Convention delegates and 
guests by Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 7:30 A.M. 
St. Mark’s Mission. 

(D) School of Missions. St. Paul’s 
Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. 

(N) “Faith in Our Time.” Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr. 10:45 A.M. 
(EDT) 


* Consult local newspaper for time and station. 


More and more people are reading 


COMING EVENTS 


Each calendar carries events for the 
two-weeks’ period following the date 
of issue. The aim is to make it more 
representative of all areas and organi- 


zations 


in our Church. Readers are 


invited to contribute items of interest, 
addressing them to Mrs. J. M. Snelling, 
Research Editor, and bearing in mind 
the deadline of one month prior to date 


of issue. 
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] INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


coming to an end. It may perhaps take a long time 
dying, but even while it is doing so it is imperative 
that we should give some thought to the future. 
For Christians who know that Christ their King 
is the Lord of the future it is doubly imperative. 


It may perhaps be healthy to begin our thoughts on 
this subject with a not undue act of repentance. Many 
of us in the past, as in the present, have accepted the 
nationalist idea a little too easily and uncritically. The 
majority of Christians, of course, have always re- 
tained the great idea of the unity of the human race 
in theory, but perhaps paid it too little attention in 
practice. 

It is a sobering thought for us that in this day and 
age it seems to be science rather than Christianity and 
the Christian Church—and even more obviously rather 
than political leadership—which is leading the world 
back to intimate international co-operation and the 
human unity which such co-operation presupposes and 
implies. We should surely have been in the very fore- 
front of this movement back to sanity and reality. 
Indeed it is not too late for Christianity to be in the 
forefront now, but if it wants to be where it ought to 
be it had better hurry. 

In this matter, we who are so proud to be members 
of the Anglican Communion have a special task. Ro- 
manist Christianity has the advantage of being al- 
ready prepared for the new age, because in the Papacy 
it has preserved and even strengthened an organ of 
international leadership and co-operation. Of all 
Churches, the Roman is in the best position to survey 
with calm and confidence the passing away of what we 
have come to call the modern world, precisely because 
it has never really belonged to the modern world with 
the whole of its being. 

At the other end of the scale Protestant Christian- 
ity, despite what at first sight appears to be an almost 
chaotic condition, is beginning to build up interna- 
tional organs of opinion and co-operation. We of the 
Anglican Communion, however, are still split up into 
completely independent and self-governing national 
churches, existing side by side with each other in a 
deeply satisfying spiritual relationship. 


All this is to the good but, we must ask our- 
selves, is it good enough for the International 
Age now coming upon us? We must begin with 
ourselves, with a new emphasis on the reality and 
importance of the Anglican Communion as a 
whole. We must become members of the Anglican 
Communion first, and members of the Episcopal 
Church or the Church of England, as the case may 
be, second. 


For many of us that will be a big spiritual change. 
Once it has come about we can begin to discuss the 
further question; does the Anglican Communion need 
and require a higher degree of international leader- 
ship and organization than it possesses at present? 
That will be the great question which will confront 
Anglican statesmanship in the coming years. 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Overseas Bishops Weigh Reports 


At 5-Day Pre-Convention Meeting 


Since the General Convention was 
to open on Sept. 4 in a missionary 
district, it was to the advantage of all 
concerned that bishops from the 
Church’s far-flung overseas mission- 
ary districts should meet for a five- 
day conclave in Honolulu prior to the 
Convention. 

With that missionary island city 
as a locale, the National Council’s 
Overseas Department was set to hear 
from the overseas bishops personal 
reports of activities, and to weigh 
problems in an attempt to up-date 
knowledge of mission work before 
taking issues to the floor of the Gen- 
eral Convention. 

According to the Overseas Depart- 
ment’s director, Bishop John B. Bent- 
ley, the Aug. 29-Sept. 2 meeting was 
to consider, over and above routine 
matters, such proposals as extension 


Bishop Block: Chairman 


of work in Central and South Amer- 
ica, the lower Pacific and Southeast 
Asia; and would weigh specifically 
the possibility of establishing a new 
missionary district in Central Amer- 
ica. However, Bishop Bentley said: 
“We don’t know whether or not the 
Church of England will relinquish 
jurisdiction of that area to us.” He 
pointed out that one of the special 
guests at the Honolulu meeting was 
to be Canon M.A.C. Warren, general 
secretary of the Church Mission So- 
ciety of the Church of England, who 
is regarded as one of the most able 
experts in the field of Christian mis- 
sions. 

Other observers were to be Presid- 
ing Bishop Michael Yashiro of the 
Holy Catholic Church of Japan and 
Supreme Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes, 
Jr., of the Philippine Independent 
Church, who is to be guest speaker at 
the Overseas Mass Meeting on Sept. 8. 

Bishop Bentley said that as far as 
he knew the only missionary bishops 
not available for the pre-Convention 
meeting were Suffragan Bishop Ly- 
man C. Ogilby of the Philippines and 
the Rt. Rev. Athalicio T. Pithan, 
Bishop of Southern Brazil, who is ill 
and who has submitted his resigna- 
tion. 

Under the direction of its chair- 
man, Bishop Karl M. Block of Cali- 
fornia, (SEE CUT) Overseas Depart- 
ment members on hand—in addition 
to Bishop Bentley —were Bishop 
Horace B. Donegan of New York, 
James Garfield of Boston, William A. 
Shands (SEE CUT) of Gainesville, 
Florida, and Mrs. Francis O. Clarkson 
of Charlotte, N. C. Sitting in as ob- 
servers for the Woman’s Auxiliary 
were to be its executive secretary, 
Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, and Mrs. 
Robert R. Vance of Worthington, 
Ohio. 
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Among General Convention visitors 
will be the Rt. Rev. Timothy Shinzo 
Nakamura, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Tohoku, of the Japanese Church (SEE 
CUT). Consecrated in 1944 during a 
most difficult period in the develop- 
ment of the Japanese Church, Bishop 
Nakamura became the second bishop 
of Tohoku. His predecessor was the 
Rt. Rev. Norman H. Binsted, now 
Bishop of the Philippines. Graduated 
from St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, in 
1914, and ordained a priest in 1921 
after studying at Central Theological 
Seminary in Tokyo, Bishop Naka- 
mura attended New York’s General 
Theological Seminary in 1924. That 
seminary later awarded him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. 
After the Convention, he will launch 
an eight-week speaking tour in the 
We Ss 

Traveling in another direction 
prior to the Convention was the 
Church’s Presiding Bishop, the Rt. 
Rey. Henry Knox Sherrill (SEE CUT), 
who left New York July 29 to attend 
the Aug. 2-9 meeting of the Central 
Committee of the World Council of 


Mr. Shands, of Florida 


Bishop Nakamura: Plans U. S. tour 


Churches in Davos, Switzerland. He 
is one of the six presidents of the 
W.C.C. 

Among the deputies going to Gen- 
eral Convention will be the Rev. 
Eduardo G. Longid from the Philip- 
pines, born in 1908 a member of the 
Igorot tribe in the Mountain Province 
of Luzon. Fr. Longid (SEE CUT), who 
also is coming to the U. S. on a speak- 
ing tour after the Convention, has an 
interesting background. Educated at 
St. Mary’s High School in Sagada of 
the Mountain Province, and at the 
St. Andrew’s Seminary in Manila, he 
was ordained deacon in 1939 and a 
priest just prior to the outbreak of 
war with Japan in 1941. 

When he first entered the ministry, 
Fr. Longid said that the Church 
“needed people who can go to the 
Igorots, eat with them, live with them 
and be with them in order to show the 
Christian ways of doing things.” Act- 
ing out that statement, he was deacon- 
in-charge of All Saints’ Mission, 
Bontoe, in the Igorot Mountain region 
in 1939-40, then transferred to St. 
Michael and All Angels’ Mission in 
Tadian, in the heart of the region 
and at that time an outstation of the 
strong mission Church in Sagada. 

In the upheaval of war, Fr. Longid 
and the Rev. Albert Masferre, clerical 
deputy to the 1952 Convention (the 
two men were the first Filipinos to be 
ordained priests in the Episcopal 
Church) together manned the many 
missions in the Mountain Province, 
since all American missionaries were 
interned by the Japanese. From a 
central post in Sagada, the National 
Council reports, Fr. Longid traveled 
many miles over mountain trails to 
keep in touch with his people and to 
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hold services as regularly as possible. 

In the center of a raging battle late 
in the war, the village of Tadian was 
almost completely destroyed, includ- 
ing the church, and one-third of the 
population killed. In the ten years 
that have passed since, the Igorot 
Church people, with the help of the 
American Church and of the 1951-52 
Birthday Thank Offering of the chil- 
dren, have built a new church, rectory, 
parish house and dispensary. Tadian 
is now a central station of the Epis- 


Bishop Sherrill: To Switzerland 


Zi 


Miss Wolff: 


‘Home’ from Brazil 


copal Church in the Philippines, with 
nine outstations of its own. 


Ready to participate in the Trien- - 
nial Meeting of the Woman’s Auxil- . 


iary in Honolulu is Miss Carman St. 
John Wolff (SEE CUT), who returned 
to the U. S. in August on regular 
furlough after serving four years as 
an Episcopal missionary in China and 


four in Brazil. She is director of reli- - 
gious education for the Igreja Epis- - 


copal Brasileira (Episcopal Chureh 
in Brazil) and organizer of woman’s 
work in the three Brazilian dioceses. 

Miss Wolff, who taught for a year 
at Derby Academy, Hingham, Mass., 
is a magna cum laude graduate (in 
1943) of Western College, Oxford, 


Ohio. She received a Master of Arts : 
degree in 1946, following two years : 
of study at Windham House, graduate : 
training center for women of the : 
Church. During student years, she : 
spent summers working for the Epis- | 
copal City Mission in Boston. While | 


teaching English and religion at St. 
Hilda’s School in Wuchang, China, 
(she went there in 1947) Miss Wolff 


was forced to return to the U. S. when | 


the communists took over China. 


Later, in 1951, she left for Rio de | 
Janeiro to move into Woman’s Auxil- | 


iary work in Brazil, and soon found 
that her capabilities spread out into 
other fields in the rapidly developing 
Church there. 


Just this year, Miss Wolff received | 


in absentia a centennial commence- 


ment award from her alma mater, | 
Western College, “‘for her accomplish- | 
ments in the field of religious educa- | 
tion, as a teacher in China, and since | 


her evacuation from China, as the 
organizer of women’s work in the 
Episcopal Church in Brazil.” 
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New W. Texas Suffragan 
Assumes San Antonio Post 


Until recently rector of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Eagle Pass, Texas, 
the Rt. Rev. Richard Earl Dicus has 
assumed his duties as the first Suf- 
fragan Bishop of the rapidly-growing 
Diocese of West Texas. Consecrated 
in the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Corpus Christi, Bishop Dicus will 
work out of the diocesan center in 
San Antonio for a few years, Bishop 
Everett H. Jones of West Texas said. 

Bishop Coadjutor John E. Hines of 
the Diocese of Texas in his consecra- 
tion sermon urged Bishop Dicus to 
engender ‘“‘a new will to work” among 
West Texas churchmen “to rebuild 
your modern-day ‘walls of Jerusa- 
lem’.” Consecrator was Bishop Jones, 


Bishops Quin and Dicus 


and co-consecrators were the Rt. Rev. 
Walter Mitchell, retired bishop of the 
Missionary District of Arizona, and 
his brother, Bishop R. Bland Mitchell 
of Arkansas. Presenting bishops were 
Clinton S. Quin of Texas and James 
M. Stoney of New Mexico and South- 
west Texas. Attending presbyters 
were the Very Rev. Cotesworth P. 
Lewis, dean of Trinity Cathedral, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., and the Rev. Charles 
H. Douglass, rector of Trinity 
Church, San Antonio. 

Litanist was the Rt. Rev. C. Alfred 
Cole, Bishop of Upper South Caro- 
lina; epistoller was Bishop Coadjutor 
Charles J. Kinsolving, III, of New 
Mexico and Southwest Texas, and 
gospeller was Bishop Duncan M. Gray 

‘or Mississippi. The rector of the host 
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“T just can’t believe this. It must 
be a friend trying to fool me!” 

Such was the excited reply from 
Mrs. Ercell McGuire of New York 
City when informed by the publisher 
of Episcopal Churchnews over the 
telephone that she had been selected 
as the winner of this magazine’s 
award involving an all-expense vaca- 
tion to Honolulu, timed with the 
meeting of General Convention. 

Mrs. McGuire, a widow, is a group 
worker at the Chapel of the Inter- 
cession, New York City, and lives at 
605 West 156th St. She was formerly 
for three years on the staff at Wind- 
ham House, N. Y. Her son, Donald 
B. McGuire, 18, is a graduate of 
Kent School and is entering Colum- 
bia University this fall on a scholar- 
ship. 

Eligible also for a free all-expense 
trip to Honolulu was Mrs. McGuire’s 
pastor, the Rev. Robert R. Spears, 
Jr., vicar of the chapel of the Inter- 
cession, who told ECnews he was 
cutting short his vacation in May- 
= ville, N. Y., to accept the Hawaii 
= tour. 
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church, the Rev. David S. Rose, was 


master of ceremonies. 


Bishop Dicus, 44, ordained a priest 
in 1938, served first under Bishop 


Walter Mitchell in Arizona. Much of 


his early ministry was devoted to 


work among communicants of Latin- 


American descent, and his first official 
act in his new office was confirmation 
of a class at Santa Fe Mission in a 


predominantly Latin-American resi- 


dential area of San Antonio, reported 


ECnews’ correspondent William 


Noble. 

At the luncheon following the con- 
secration on July 20, Bishop Quin 
pointed out that guests were seeing, 


at the moment (SEE CUT), “the young- 
est and oldest bishops in point of 
service” in the U.S. Church. 


Second ‘Day of Witness’ 

Despite the heat (it was in the 
upper 90’s), about 1000 people 
marched through dusty streets in 
New York’s Lower East Side to an 
outdoor celebration of Holy Com- 
munion held in the amphitheather on 
East River Drive. 

The service was part of the second 
annual Day of Witness, sponsored 
jointly by the New York Urban 
Priests’ and Urban Laymen’s Groups, 
composed of clergy and laymen from 
ten Episcopal churches in the Man- 
hattan area. The procession was led 
by children of the Chinese Public 
School band. 

Preaching the sermon in the am- 


N. Y. Woman Wins ECnews’ Award 


Unknown to contestants, HCnews 
had notified clergy in churches 
throughout the country that one of 
them would be offered the trip if the 
winner of ECnews’ award were a 
member of his church. Father 
Spears was equally as happy as Mrs. 
McGuire when informed of the out- 
come. 

Mrs. McGuire’s statement (in fin- 
ishing the wording, “Every Epis- 
copalian should keep informed about 
the Church by reading Episcopal 
Churchnews because .. .’”’) was: 

“ECnews attunes God’s people to 
His ways; acquaints them with each 
other; allies them with great causes; 
alerts them to their own and others’ 
needs.” 

The many statements submitted 
were judged by a special board: 
Willard A. Pleuthner of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn, New 
York advertising agency; John 
Chambers of Harper and Brothers, 
book publishers, and Clifford P. 
Morehouse of Morehouse-Gorhan 
Co., New York, publishers and 
church suppliers. 
JUGAL 
phitheater was Dean James A. Pike 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, who described apartheid as a 
“race hate” policy which, if pursued 
by the South African government, 
could “lead to communism and to all 
the things which, through the United 
Nations, we are trying to avoid.” 

The dean spoke of the aim of a 
priest of the Anglican Community of 
the Resurrection, the Rev. Trevor 
Huddleston, to keep a Church school 
near Johannesburg in operation in 
the face of reduced subsidies imposed 
by the Bantu Education Act. It was 
largely to raise $5,600 for Fr. Hud- 
dleston’s high school that the mid- 
July Day of Witness was held: 


Switzerland to Honolulu 
Cover Story 
Convention-goers in Honolulu will 
be quick to recognize the husband- 
wife team pictured on the cover. They 
are Canon and Mrs. Theodore O. 
Wedel, who not long ago returned 
from a flight to Switzerland for a 
World Council of Churches meeting. 
Canon Wedel is Warden of the College 
of Preachers in Washington, and 
President of the House of Deputies. 
Mrs. Wedel (Cynthia) is Presiding 
Officer for the Triennial of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, which meets dur- 
ing General Convention. Enroute to 
Honolulu, the “flying couple” was to 
stop off at the Church’s Youth Con- 

vention in Northfield, Minn. 

e PHOTO BY EDWARD MALYSKO 
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PARISHES 


Fall Festival May Help 


Mission Become a Parish 
Having constructed a small brick 
chapel at only a fraction of its antici- 
pated cost and having broken ground 
for a vicarage, the ambitious, hard- 
working congregation of St. An- 


drew’s-in-the-Field Mission, Somer- - 


ton, Philadelphia, is embarking on a 
new program. 

Like many a struggling mission, 
they want to become self-supporting 
and attain parish status. But that 
takes money and the congregation is 
not a wealthy one. They have to de- 
pend on sacrificial giving and special 
fund-raising projects. 

Taking top priority among these is 
the church’s annual Fall Festival, 
geared this year around a Western 
theme and scheduled to take place 
Sept. 9. 

Poster making (SEE CUT) is only 
one of the many preparations needed, 
for which cooperation and a willing- 
ness to do the small job is a prime 
requisite. 

Men have been busying themselves 
with saws and hammers, building 
booths and stands, and women have 
taken to scissors, needles and thread 
to make novelties and “fancy work’ 
to sell. Even the congregation’s small 
fry have been enlisted decorating 
bread boards, salad bowls and other 
wooden utensils with burning tools 
and adorning pots and dishes. 

It’s a full-time job, just as building 
the church was a full-time job. 

“We did all the painting ourselves. 
We surfaced the floors, set all the 
pews, put in the book racks and did 


all the grading and planting,” reports 
the Rev. F. Lee Richards, the mis- 
sion’s dynamic young vicar, adding 
“that’s how we got our church.” 

And that’s how the vigorous young 
congregation will become a parish, 
too—by pitching in and working for 
it. 


Indian Service 

The Rev. Vine V. Deloria, assistant 
secretary in charge of Indian work 
in the Division of Domestic Missions 
of National Council’s Home Depart- 
ment, was the speaker at an outdoor 
union service held in conjunction with 
Sheridan, Wyoming’s celebration of 
All American Indian Days. 

Sponsored by St. Peter’s Church, 
with Explorer Post 112 of the Boy 
Scouts as ushers and St. Peter’s choir 
providing a large portion of the mu- 
sic, the service attracted 4,500 people. 
Representatives from several tribes 
and denominations took part. 

Soloists from the Pawnee, Crow 
and Umatilla tribes sang familiar se- 
lections, with two of the renditions 
interpreted in sign language. The of- 
fering of $955 will go for National 
Council of Churches work among In- 
dians. 


Growing Pains 

The round of church construction, 
from the drawing board to the final 
services of dedication and consecra- 
tion, is a never-ending cycle. 

Somewhere, the year round, a 
building committee is meeting, 
ground is being broken, the bishop is 
bestowing his blessing on the finished 
parish house, rectory or mission. The 


Hoping for a good attendance: St. Martin’s children and posters 
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mortgage paid off, he comes again 
to consecrate. 
Of the myriad projects underway 


only a few see print in national peri- - 


odicals, but behind each is a story and 


an inspiration to the other fellow: go | 


thou and do likewise. 


In Alexandria, Va., a congrega- - 


tional meeting has authorized the | 


start of $337,000 construction pro- 
gram scheduled for completion in 270 
days at St. Paul’s Church. 

When the work is finished, the two- 
story Norton Memorial parish house 
will have an addition, providing fa- 
cilities for feeding 200 persons plus 
a choir rehearsal room, music library, 
space for Boy Scout and youth activi- 
ties and robing rooms for the clergy. 

A new, three-story building will re- 
place two old structures slated to be 
torn down. The new building will con- 


tain Church offices, 16 classrooms for 


a day nursery and Sunday School and, | 
in a wing at the rear, heating unit, a | 


wood-paneled meeting room and more 
classrooms. 

At Fort Defiance, Ariz., Bishop 
A. B. Kinsolving recently consecrated 
the new chapel of the Good Shepherd 


Mission, headquarters for the: 
Church’s work among Navajos in the : 


area. 


Donor of the new chapel is Mrs. | 


Arthur Vining Davis of New York 


and Florida. Preacher at the service ; 
was the Rev. Dr. Vine V. Deloria, as- - 
sistant secretary for the Church’s | 
Indian work. Present were Bishops | 
C. J. Kinsolving, III, of New Mexico - 
and Richard Watson of Utah; the - 


Rev. Dr. William G. Wright, director 


of National Council’s Home Depart- | 
ment; officials of the U. S. Indian > 


Service and Navajo tribal officers. 


For over 60 years the mission has | 


served the Navajos, first as a hospital 
and now as an orphanage. It also 


maintains two outstations and holds | 


monthly services in two remote 
preaching stations where roads are 
almost non-existent. On visits to 


these outposts, the mission priest 


often sleeps on the earthen floor of a 


hogan and takes his meal out of a 


common pot with an Indian family. 
Ground was broken for two parish 
houses at All Saints’ Church, Hamp- 
ton, S. C., and St. John’s Church, 
Columbia, S. C., respectively. 


The All Saints’ project will serve 


the dual purpose of a recreational hall 
for youth and adults and a Sunday 
School. 

St. John’s proposed new building is 
part 2 of a three part expansion plan. 
It represents an addition to the 
church and Sunday School building 
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| already built. Enlargement of the 
church by completing the transepts 
and the apse is the third phase of the 
program. 


Blood Bank 


With the parish clergy donating 
the first pints of blood, members of 
Christ Church, Joliet, Ill., have begun 
a blood bank at Silver Cross hospital. 

Having seen the great burden put 
on families who needed blood trans- 
fusions, the rector, the Rev. Joseph 
W. Peoples, Jr., undertook to initiate 
the plan. 

The wardens and vestry gave 
unanimous approval and the Acting 
Administrator of Silver Cross hos- 
pital, George C. Sprague, made ar- 
rangements for donations to be re- 
ceived. A minimum of 25 pints credit 
is sought. 

From the time of the blood bank’s 
establishment around Aug. 1, any 
baptized member of Christ Church 
or St. Edward’s Chapel who is a pa- 
tient at Silver Cross will be able to 
draw on the credit established by 
members of the church. 

Thomas Maudsley, whose life was 
saved recently by emergency gifts of 
blood, mostly from fellow parishion- 
ers, has been appointed lay chairman 
of the project. 

Authorization for church members 
who receive blood from the bank will 
be in the hands of Father Peoples. 


Choir Boys Killed 


Two of the seven boys killed by an 
avalanche in the Canadian Rockies 
near Banff this summer were choir 
boys of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

They were Richard and Townsend 
Balis, 13-year-old twins, the only 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Mark E. 
Balis. Another of the five victims 
from the Philadelphia area was Wil- 
liam Watts, 16, of St. Thomas’, 
“Whitemarsh. 

Meanwhile, in another summer ca- 
tastrophe, two young laymen from 
widely separated parishes met death 
in a one-car accident. 

They were Thomas G. Young, 24, 
of St. Thaddeus’ Church, Aiken, S. C., 
and Jerry Everett Anderson, 22, of 
Christ Cathedral, Salina, Kan., who 
were returning from their work as 
chemical engineers with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Young was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel B. Young of Aiken, and the 
brother of Daniel C. Young of San 
Francisco. 

Anderson is survived by his par- 


ents, Mr. and Mrs. Everett Glenn 
Anderson, a brother, Dana, and a sis- 
ter, Sally, all of Salina. He graduated 
in June from Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, where he was president 
of Beta Theta Pi fraternity. 


Reclamation Project 

Just how soon and in what manner 
the congregation of the Church of the 
Redemption in West Philadelphia will 
recoup its losses totaling $306,000 
suffered in a recent fire, will be bet- 
ter known after the vestry has re- 
turned from a scheduled Aug. 26 
meeting with Pennsylvania’s Bishop 
Oliver J. Hart. 

The four walls of the massive gran- 
ite structure (SEE CUT) were left 
standing after the blaze had gutted 
the interior, causing an estimated 
$201,000 damage to the building and 
$105,000 damage to the contents, in- 
cluding stained-glass windows valued 
at $75,000. 

The building was partially covered 
by insurance, according to the rector, 
the Rev. John Ward Smith. 

Mr. Smith reported that police had 
apprehended two teen-aged boys who 
admitted setting the blaze by break- 
ing into the church basement during 
the night. 

The fire was set under the pipe 
organ, spreading through the organ 
pipes to the roof. 

The rector said the youths told 
police they piled vestments, hymn 
books, Bibles and Sunday School ma- 
terial in small stacks throughout the 
nave and set fire to them. They were 
reported as saying they intended to 
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return later and remove salvageable 
scrap from the building, but a police 
detail prevented this. 

They were apprehended in the act 
of setting fire to a potato chip factory 
and are currently awaiting trial. 

The congregation has been using 
the facilities of St. Paul’s Memorial 
Church, Overbrook, since the fire. 

The Redemption fire is the latest in 
a series of arsonous church fires that 
has caused over $1,000,000 property 
loss in West Philadelphia. 


Delayed Celebration 


Grace Church, Honesdale, Pa., in 
the Diocese of Bethlehem, celebrated 
the 101st anniversary of the conse- 
cration of its present church building 
a year late. 

Due to a change in rectors last 
year, the centennial was omitted then. 

The celebration began July 30, with 
a large public auction to raise suf- 
ficient funds before the actual anni- 
versary date, Aug. 2. Also on the 
docket were necessary repairs to the 
church roof and the securing of capi- 
tal funds for the parish. About $1,500 
was raised. 

The devotional part of the celebra- 
tion began with a service of Holy 
Communion Aug. 2, with prayers of 
thanksgiving offered by the rector, 
the Rev. L. Harold Hinrichs. 

There was also a special service of 
thanksgiving Aug. 7, at which the Rt. 
Rey. Allen J. Miller, Bishop of Easton 
(Md.), was the preacher. 

Special soloist for the occasion was 
Gertrude Graf, contralto, of Nutley, 
ING ale 


DIOCESAN 


Valley House: A Needed 
‘Bridge’ for Alcoholics 


Much as a decompression chamber 
takes the “bends” out of deep sea 
divers, so Baltimore’s Valley House 
bridges the gap for the chronic, desti- 
tute alcoholic between time spent in 
jail or a mental institution to read- 
justment to normal living in the so- 
ciety around him. 

Dedicated this summer by Mary- 
land Bishop Noble C. Powell, the di- 
lapidated building at 28 South Broad- 
way, leased from the city at $1.00 a 
year, is both an institution and an 
idea. 

As an institution it provides free 
lodging and rehabilitation facilities 
for alcoholics on the long road back; 
as an idea it represents the efforts of 
a group of dedicated laymen, many 
of them former alcoholics, to help 
victims of a dread psychological and 
physical disease regain security and 
self-respect. 

Supported in part by the Commis- 
sion on Christian Social Relations of 
the Diocese of Maryland and the dio- 
cesan Woman’s Auxiliary, Valley 
House entered its planning stage six 
months ago and has been in operation 
about four months. 

Although not officially a diocesan 
institution, it enlists the support of 
clergy and laymen in the diocese and 
its individual parishes. It is run by 
a middle-aged couple who were for- 
merly alcoholics. The Rev. J. Moulton 
Thomas, rector of Christ Church, Bal- 
timore, is president of the Board of 
Directors. 

Upon admission Valley House resi- 
dents are given clothing, board and 
lodging free of charge and an attempt 
to find jobs for them is made through 
the Maryland State Unemployment 
Service. Carfare is provided until the 
men receive their first pay check. 
Family Relationship 

Residents are encouraged to assist 
in the maintenance, reconditioning 
and repair of the house. They eat to- 
gether around a common table, and 
AA meetings are held weekly. The 
men live in this family relationship 
for from two to four weeks, after 
which they are usually able to venture 
forth on their own and occupy lodg- 
ings which, in many cases, Valley 
House has helped them secure. 

They are told the cost of their stay, 
which many of them pay back volun- 
tarily over a period of time. 

In the four months that Valley 
House has been in operation, 40 resi- 
dents have “graduated” and over $300 
has been paid back into the treasury. 
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Valley House: a threshold of help and a team to administer it* 


The results have been amazing. 
Some 75 per cent of the residents so 
far have made good in their read- 
justments. Most come from the city 
jail; all have been destitute. One man, 
now sober almost four months, had 
spent 305 days in the City Jail on 10, 
15 and 30-day commitments. Since 
his tour of duty at Valley House, he 
has been working regularly for three 
months, recently changed to a better 
job, attends AA meetings and has 
started going to church. 

Money for the Valley House work 
comes from the diocese and from in- 
dividual donors, but there is always 
need for more. Valley House, itself, 
needs a new hot water system, and 
there is the hope that other institu- 
tions of its kind can be established, 
particularly one for women. What is 
sorely needed is a post-graduate 
house, a place for the men after they 
leave Valley House, so that they may 
continue their rehabilitation for a 
while longer under helpful influences. 

To the work of Valley House civic 
leaders in Baltimore give a hearty 
endorsement. To the dedication cere- 
monies came letters of greeting and 
encouragement from Governor The- 
odore McKeldin, Mayor Thomas 
D’Alesandro, Jr., U. S. Solicitor Gen- 
eral Simon FE. Sobeloff and U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge W. Calvin Chestnut. 
Thomas D. Burnett, Secretary of the 
Maryland Society on Alcoholism, has 


* 


(L. to r.) Front row: Mary and Paul, man- 
agers of Valley House; Mrs. John P. Seldon, 
chairman of housekeeping committee. Back row: 
the Rev. J. Moulton Thomas, president of Board 
of Directors; Mrs. Thirzia Cammarata, member 
of housekeeping committee; the Rev. Messrs. W. 
Hubert Bierck, chaplain, Church Home and Hos- 
pital; Arthur C. Kelsey, secretary, Board of Di- 
rectors and Charles W. Wood, Jr., vice-president, 
Board of Directors and chairman, Commission 
on Christian Social Relations. 


been one of the prime movers in the 
project. 

The name of Valley House is taken 
from the 23rd Psalm: “Though I 
walk through the valley .. .” 

Charles P. Price, warden of the 
city jail, puts it this way: 

“A lot of people talk about the 
great problem of chronic alcoholism. 
Valley House, however, isn’t talk. It’s 
action—the most hopeful action that 
has been taken in Baltimore in my 
time.” 


Mephisto on Morningside 


TEMPTER: John, Original Sin is 
that tall tale about a couple named 
Adam and Eve who lived a long time 
ago and who did something God didn’t 
want ’em to do, and God got so mad 
about it that he’s had everybody be- 
hind the eight-ball ever since. 

JOHN: Oh, I’d always regarded 
that as just a fable. 

VOICE: It isn’t a fabless. 
myth... 

In conversation such as this New 


it?s. 


York’s Cathedral of St. John the Di-° 


vine faced the summer heat and neat- 
ly disposed, via presentations at 
Evensong Services and radio broad- 
casts, of the Seven Deadly Sins—- 
wrath, lust, gluttony, envy, covetous- 
ness, sloth, pride — and one bonus: 
Original Sin. : 

Taking part in the popular tria- 
logue were Dean James A. Pike as the 
Voice; the Rev. Howard A. Johnson, 
canon theologian of the cathedral, 
the Tempter and Ralph E. Hartwig, 
a layreader of St. Peter’s, Peekskill, 
N. Y., John, the Tempted Soul. The 
devil, as might be expected, lost every 
round, 
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WOMEN 


U. S. Woman to Head 
World Council of GFS 


Looking back on a trip to England 
that saw her emerge as first chair- 
man of the World Council of the 
Girls Friendly Society, Mrs. Harold 
E. Woodward of St. Louis, president 
of the American branch of the world- 
wide girl’s fellowship group, must 
have a suitcase of memories. 

Stored near the top are her pres- 
entation to Queen Elizabeth and her 
meeting with the Duke of Edinburgh 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury— 
not forgetting the fanfare of trum- 
pets as she marched into Albert Hall. 

But it was the girls who had the 
best time, and rightly so for it was 
for the girls, themselves, that the 
first World Assembly of the Girls 
Friendly Society held the greatest 
significance. 

Returning recently from an eight- 
week visit to Great Britain, with the 
World Assembly as a focal point, the 
16 American representatives had 
varied reactions to their experiences. 

“English boys are real gentlemen,” 
said one. 

“The English girl, having led a 
more sheltered life, considers the 
American girl to be more mature. 
English girls use less makeup,” ob- 
served another. 

Never Felt So Regal 

As one girl put it, following a 
sherry party at Townsend House, 
GFS headquarters in Britain, at- 
tended by bishops and visiting repre- 
sentatives: 

“T never felt so regal as I do now, 
being surrounded by so many sets of 
gaiters.”’ 

But if the American girls were 
impressed by English clerical garb, 
their hosts were nonetheless taken by 
the Western costumes the girls blos- 


~somed out in for a “Dip and Dive’”’ 


dance — their contribution to the 
“Triumph of Harmony” pageant pre- 
sented in Albert Hall (HCnews, July 
24). 

Highlight of the pageant were ad- 
dresses given by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey F. Fisher 
and Mrs. Fisher, who later were in- 
troduced to the girls. 

Tour by Bus 

Arriving in England during a rail- 
road strike, the girls chartered a bus 
and visited Canterbury, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Hereford, Edinburgh and 
Chester. 

At Usk, Wales, the girls stayed in 
a 200-year-old inn and in Edinburgh 
they saw the Queen. At Holyrood 
Palace they met the Duke of Edin- 


burgh and watched the Changing of 
the Guard. Winthrop Aldrich, U. S. 
Ambassador, feted them at a garden 
party. 

In the midst of their more formal 
activities, Miss Kay Gunnison, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., and Miss Beverly Bark- 
ley from Australia (SEE CUT) found 
time to chat with a London “bobby.” 

On the statistical side, the World 
Council brought together representa- 
tives of an organization with 66,000 
members in 20 different countries. 
The meeting at which Mrs. Woodward 
was elected World Council chairman 
took place on the Isle of Wight. 

Accompanying the girls and Mrs. 
Woodward on their overseas trip was 
Mrs. Ellsworth Ferreira, GFS pub- 
licity representative in New York. 


Building by Baking 
Twelve women of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, Livermore, Calif., 
have dedicated themselves to ‘knead 
for a need” for the next two years. 
They have pledged to pay five dol- 
lars a month for two years into the 
church building fund by selling items 
which they will bake in their homes. 
The 12 women are Mrs. Walter 
Damon, Mrs. Robert Dietrich, Mrs. 
Creighton Baxter, Jr., Mrs. William 
Struthers, Mrs. Robert Link, Mrs. 
Horace Corbett, Mrs. Clifford Reece, 
Mrs. James Niday, Mrs. James Faulk- 
ner, Mrs. Harvey Peterson, Mrs. A. 
H. Johnson and Mrs. Robert Scruggs. 
The Livermore mission has been 


GFS delegates stop for a chat 
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under the direction of Richard Johns, 
a seminarian in charge, and in its 
first year (1954) reached 91 families 
and 143 communicants. The mission 
has secured two acres of attractive 
flat land in Livermore. 


St. Margaret Centennial 


In Boston, New York and Hast 
Grinstead, England, the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Soci- 
ety of St. Margaret was observed 
recently. 

A religious community of nuns, the 
Society was founded in 1855 in East 
Grinstead by the Rev. John Mason 
Neale. 

In this country the Society has an 
affiliated House, St. Margaret’s Con- 
vent, established in Boston in 1873 as 
an autonomous House. 

In Trinity Parish, N. Y. C., the 
Sisters of St. Margaret carry on 
work at Trinity Mission and at St. 
Augustine’s Chapel and St. Christo- 
pher’s Chapel. 

The patronal festival was cele- 
brated on St. Margaret’s Day by the 
Sisters and their friends at Trinity’s 
Seaside Camp at Great River, L. I., 
with Holy Communion in the camp 
chapel and a box luncheon. 


Tokyo Visitor 

Mrs. Masatoshi Matsushita, daugh- 
ter of the late Bishop Matoda, first 
Japanese bishop of the Nippon Seiko- 
kwai (Holy Catholic Church in Ja- 
pan), and wife of the new president 
of St. Paul’s University, Tokyo (SEE 
OVERSEAS), will visit the U. S. this 
Fall at the invitation of the National 
Executive Board of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

Under the sponsorship of the 
Speakers Bureau of the Episcopal 
Church she will address church 
groups throughout the country, in- 
cluding such places as the West 
Coast, Milwaukee, Minnesota, Dela- 
ware and New York City. 

Her Background 

She will attend the United Church 
Women’s meeting, Nov. 7, in Cleve- 
land. 

Following graduation from Tsuda 
College in Tokyo in 1920, Mrs. Matsu- 
shita studied for two years at Dana 
Hall, private school for Girls in 
Wellesley, Mass. She holds a B. A. 
from Goucher College, Baltimore, and 
a master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

For the past seven years she has 
been teaching at Tsuda College. She 
is vice-president of the Tokyo WA 
and will attend the Triennial in 
Honolulu. 
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Priest Seeking $25,000 
For Slum Work in Brazil 


In this country to rally support for 
a mountain camp he is building for 
abandoned boys from the favelas 
(slums) of Rio de Janeiro (HCnews, 
July 25, 1954) is the Rev. Raymond 
Riebs, associate priest of Christ 
Church in the Brazilian metropolis 
and former rector of St. Paul’s, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Tall and bronzed by outdoor life, 
the American clergyman talked eas- 
ily as he spun out to an HCnews re- 
porter the story of his work in the 
unpoliced slum areas into which he 
first ventured, against the advice of 
his friends and with only a little 
knowledge of Portuguese. 

A father himself (his 12-year-old 
son is accompanying him), Mr. Riebs 
said that many of the abandoned boys 
among whom he works had been 
thrown into the streets by their par- 
ents. He found that Saturday auto 
rides pleased them, some of whom had 
never ridden in a car before. 

With the help of a Methodist clergy- 
man, the Rev. Robert Wisdom, he de- 
cided to embark on something more 
ambitious—an experimental camp. 

The YMCA allowed the clergymen 
to use the facilities of a camp for 10 
days, and with Mr. Riebs as camp 
director, 15 boys from the slums had 
their first experience in outdoor liv- 
ing ina healthy environment. The cost 
of the 10-day stay was financed by 
the Episcopal priest from the sale of 
an article he had written for a local 
newspaper. 


Camp Director Riebs 


The camp was a success and the 
only regret was that the boys had to 
return to the slums when the 10 days 
were up. 

The first of its kind for under- 
privileged youngsters in Rio, the 
camp played host to 18 boys last year 
and 38 this year. 

With money donated by American 
friends and with the approval of the 
Rt. Rev. Louis C. Melcher, Bishop of 
Central Brazil, Mr. Riebs purchased 
25 acres of mountain land, upon which 
are located two springs that will sup- 
ply drinking water and much virgin 
timber which will be used to erect 
camp buildings. 

His purpose now is to raise $15,000 
so that work on clearing the land and 
construction of buildings may begin. 
He also hopes to obtain $10,000 for a 
medical clinic he operates for chil- 
dren and adults in the slums. 

Started a little over a year ago with 
one doctor and one nurse, it now has 
five Brazilian doctors and 14 nurses 
in attendance. The nurses include the 
wife of a Brigadier General in the 
Medical Corps of the Brazilian Army, 
the wife of the First Secretary of the 
British Ambassador, the wife of the 
Ecuadorian Ambassador and the 
daughter of the Canadian Ambassa- 
dor. 

All are volunteers who have been 
much impressed with the American 
priest who works among the garbage 
and human refuge of the favelas. 


Nonagenarian 


A retired Episcopal clergyman has 
the distinction of being the oldest 
living Navy chaplain. 

He is the Rev. Curtis Hoyt Dickins, 
rector emeritus of St. George’s 
Church, Newburgh, N. Y., otherwise 
known as Captain Dickins, CHC, USN 
(Ret.). 

Chaplain Dickins retired from ac- 
tive duty in the Navy in 1929 and 
from an active ministry in 1934. This 
summer he observed his 90th birth- 
day. 

Now living with his second wife 
(his first is deceased) in La Jolla, 
Calif., the veteran chaplain was born 
in Brookfield Center, Conn., July 24, 
1865, the year Lincoln was assassi- 
nated. 

Graduating from Tufts Theological 
Seminary and studying for the Epis- 
copal ministry under the late Bishop 
William W. Niles, third Bishop of 
New Hampshire, he was ordained in 
1905, seven years after receiving his 
commission in the Navy. 

One of the forerunners of the 
Army-Navy Hymnal was written by 


Chaplain Dickins in 1904 when he is- . 
sued a 60-page book containing pray- — 


ers, liturgies, Scripture lessons and 


hymns to be used as a guide for chap- 


lains and commanding officers. 
Concerned about inadequate laun- 
dry facilities aboard naval vessels, he 


replaced the old hand laundry system — 
with modern machinery on the ship — 


on which he was serving in 1912, the 


Florida. The Navy was quick to take | 


up the innovation. 


With the increase of naval person- | 


nel in 1917, Chaplain Dickins got busy | 


at his station, the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. By his own efforts he raised 
funds from patriotic citizens and pur- 
chased two large tents. These served 
as recreation and reading areas, 


doubling for religious activities and | 


divine services on Sundays. 


Pressing on with the quest for 


funds, he was able to gather enough 
money to construct two temporary 
buildings, which included recreation 
facilities, bowling alleys, a library, a 
canteen and a large assembly hall. At 
times 1,500 sailors filled the hall for 
entertainment or worship services. 

It was in June of 1954 that a for- 
mal dedication of the second floor of 
these buildings was made in honor of 
the chaplain. The library housed 
there is now known as the Curtis 
Hoyt Dickins Library. 

In 1926 he was appointed Chief of 
Chaplains, holding the post until 1929 
when he retired from active duty and 
became rector of St. George’s. 

He was a member of the Connect- 
icut General Assembly from 1942-47. 


Appointments 


The Rey. Ellsworth E. Koonz, for- 
mer rector of Calvary Church, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., and a 1949 graduate of 
General Theological Seminary, has 
been named by Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill as executive 
secretary of National Council’s Com- 
mittee on Recruiting for the Min- 
istry. Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan 
of New York is committee chairman. 
Mr. Koonz began his work at Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
NoYC.- Augs: 

The Very Rey. William E. Craig, 
dean of Christ Church Cathedral, 
New Orleans, was elected president 
of the Greater New Orleans Federa- 
tion of Churches. 

The Rev. Edward H. Campbell, as- 
sistant rector of St. Clement’s, El 
Paso, has been named by the Rt. Rev. 
James M. Stoney, Bishop of New 
Mexico and Southwest Texas, as 
diocesan publicity and corresponding 
chairman. 2 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Methodist-Anglican Unity 
Talks Sought in England 


Closely following a historic deci- 
sion to recognize the ministry of the 
Church of South India and enter 
into closer relations with it (ECnews, 
Aug. 21), the Church of England has 
turned its attention to unity talks 
with the Methodists. 

Both Houses at Canterbury and 
York gave unanimous consent to a 
recommendation that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury should consult with 
the Archbishop of York, with a view 
to opening conversations with the 
Methodist Church in an endeavor to 
increase the unity between that 
Church and the mother Church of the 
Anglican Communion. 

The recommendation is contained 
in a report, “Church Relations in 
England,” issued by the joint com- 
mittees of the Convocations of Can- 
terbury and York. 

A Definite Reply 

The report is based on stipulations 
made by the Faith and Order Com- 
mittee of the Methodist Church, 
seeking assurances that the Church 
of England “acknowledges that our 
divisions are within the Christian 
body, which is throughout in a state 
of schism’; that the same liberty of 
interpretation of the nature of the 
episcopacy and priesthood will be 
accorded the Methodist Church as 
prevails in the Church of England, 
and that the Methodist Church will 
be free to preserve the relations of 
intercommunion and fellowship with 
other non-episcopal churches which 
it now enjoys. 

Presenting the report, the chair- 
man of the joint committees, the Rt. 
Rev. John W. C. Wand, who recently 
announced his resignation as Bishop 
of London, due to ill health, said that 
the committees had been more par- 
ticularly concerned with relations 
with the Methodists, because they 
had made “a definite reply to our 
overtures.” 

If the conversations are successful, 
the committees do not envisage a 
complete assimilation of the two 
bodies. They do not want a dull and 
level uniformity, but desire rather to 
see the particular geniuses and idio- 
syncrasies of each Church retained, 
it was reported. 

A few days later the Methodist 
Conference, meeting in Manchester, 
warmly welcomed the action taken by 
the convocations and authorized its 
president, Dr. Leslie Weatherhead, 
to respond to the archbishops’ invi- 
tation when it is received. 


Oranges and Lemons 


Towering above the traffic of cars, 
deliberations and visiting dignitaries 
workmen labored on the restoration 
of St. Clement Danes, near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (SEE CUT), damaged by 
bombs during World War II. 

Their aim: to have the famous 
“oranges and lemons” peal sounding 
again from the bell tower next 
Easter. 

The 12 bells, which an oil bomb 
sent crashing to the ground, have 
been melted down and recast by the 
same firm which made the large sanc- 
tus bell—the only one not fatally 
cracked—in the year which saw the 
defeat of the Armada. 

The church itself will take two 
years to restore. When the work is 
finished, it will be officially adopted 
as the headquarters church of the 
Royal Air Force. 


Host to Russians 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. Dr. 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher, acted as host 
at Lambeth Palace to an official dele- 
gation of churchmen from Russia and 
the Baltic Republics. 

The party included four repre- 
sentatives from the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, two Evangelical Luth- 
erans and two Baptists. It was the 
first interdenominational group to 
visit Britain for many years and 
came in response to an invitation 
from the British Council of 
Churches. 

The delegation also visited Scot- 
land and the Methodist Conference at 
Manchester. 


The Church and Publicity 


“Tt is the difficult task of the 
Church both to employ the imple- 
ments and techniques of public rela- 
tions and, as a part of that very work, 
to stand in judgment upon them.” 

This statement was made by the 
Rev. Malcolm Boyd, former Holly- 
wood publicity man and now an 
American Episcopal priest pursuing 
graduate studies in England, as he 
addressed 77 theological students at 
the Ecumenical Institute of the 
World Council of Churches at Cha- 
teau de Bossey, Switzerland. 

“Biblically,” Mr. Boyd pointed out, 
“we are called upon to make a per- 
petual critique of society. If the 
media of mass communication are 
harnessed to serve God and fulfill His 
will for them, they have good poten- 
tialities. Harnessed to serve man and 
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St. Clement Danes 


to fulfill our self-centered, exploita- 
tion-directed will, they have poten- 
tialities for great harm.” 

Mr. Boyd’s lectures on the relation 
of the Church to mass communication 
were part of a three-week conference. 

The students, assembled from all 
over the world, were taking an annual 
Course for Theological Students giv- 
en at the Institute. Other speakers at 
the conference included Miss M. C. 
Bradbrook, Litt.D., lecturer in Eng- 
lish at Cambridge University ; Metro- 
politan James, Bishop of Philadel- 
phia, representing the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople; the 
Rev. Penner Davies, principal of 
Memorial College, Wales; Dr. W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary of 
the World Council of Churches; 
M. Pierre Bonnard, Professor of the 
Faculty of Theology, Lausanne, and 
Prof. H. H. Bolewski, Lutheran 
World Federation. 


Japanese Prexy 


St. Paul’s University, founded in 
Tokyo 80 years ago by American 
Episcopal Bishop Channing Moore 
Williams and today one of the largest 
and most celebrated Christian col- 
leges in Japan, has a new president. 

He is Dr. Masatoshi Matsushita, 
noted authority on international law 
and former faculty member of the 
school. 

An alumnus of St. Paul’s, Dr. Mat- 
sushita. studied at such American 
educational institutions as Minnesota 
State, Carlton College, Johns Hop- 
kins and Columbia. 

On returning to Japan, he taught 
as a professor in St. Paul’s Univer- 
sity for 15 years. 


The 25-acre layout of Iolani, just over two years old; landscaping is still incomplete * 


Iolani School, Founded By King, 


General Convention Headquarters 


When some three thousand Bish- 
ops, clergymen, delegates and visitors 
descend on Honolulu, September 4- 
15th, for the General Convention they 
will be headquartered at Iolani School 
—the largest Episcopal Church 
School, and one of the oldest west of 
the Mississippi. 

It is also one of the least publicized 
private schools to be found anywhere. 

As one of the headmasters — the 
Rev. Leopold Kroll —said back in 
1916, “Iolani has not appealed to the 
public much, because its work has 
been quiet —and nothing has been 
done for show, or to attract atten- 
tion.” 

Although this reticent attitude is 
to be commended on the part of a 
clergyman, it is unfortunate that this 
“quiet approach” has been followed 
to such a great extent during the long 
and interesting history of this school 
which, in just a few years, will cele- 
brate its 100th anniversary. 

Iolani School was founded in 1862 
when King Kamehameha IV prevailed 
upon Bishop Staley, the first Anglican 
Bishop to the Islands, to set up an 
educational institution “to remove 
the children from the influences of 
superstition and witchcraft.” Kame- 
hameha IV was married to Emma 
Rooke, both being communicants of 
the Church, and he is said to have 
been highly interested in the work of 
the early Anglican Church in the 
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Islands. Much of the work of trans- 
lating the Prayer Book into Hawaiian 
was done by him. She, in turn, was 
largely responsible for the erection 
of St. Andrew’s Cathedral in Hono- 
lulu. 

The King donated $1100 of his own 
money to be used for the erection of 
school buildings on leased land at the 
entrance to Pauoa Valley. The school 
was called “St. Albans College’ in 
memory of the first martyr Saint of 
the ancient British Church. 

Had it not been for a shortage of 
clergymen in the American Episcopal 
Church, the early history of Iolani 
School might have been considerably 
different. A fruitless appeal had been 
made to America to send clergymen 
to the Islands prior to the arrival of 
Bishop Staley. It was only after the 
turn-down by the American Church 
that the appeal was sent to England. 

The coming of Bishop Thomas Net- 
tleship Staley shortly after the out- 
break of the Civil War made his task 
doubly difficult. With England favor- 
ing the South “in thought if not in 
deed,”’ and with most of the “haole’”’ 
(Caucasian) residents of Hawaii be- 
ing of New England stock, the “all 
English” atmosphere of St. Albans 
College created innumerable prob- 
lems. 

Bishop Staley finally resigned — 
practically a martyr himself — with 
not a single Anglican priest in the 


Islands, and with Holy Communion 
having not been celebrated for many 
months. 

By 1870, enrollment at St. Albans 
had dropped to 15, and it was merged 
in 1872 with another Church school 
in Lahaina, Maui. Kamehameha V, 
who succeeded to the throne after the 
death of his younger brother, chose 
the name Iolani. Literally translated 
it means ‘‘Heavenly Bird,’ but old 
Hawaiians say the name was often 
applied to the highest royal person. 

Bishop Staley was succeeded by the 
Rey. Alfred Willis of London, who 
was appointed and consecrated Bish- 
op just prior to his arrival in Hono- 
lulu on June 30, 1872. Shortly after 
his arrival, Kamehameha V died, to 
be succeeded by Lunalilo, who had no 
connection with the Anglican Church. 

Bishop Willis was highly interested 
in Iolani, but his 30-year episcopate 
was by and large a most unhappy one. 
The Civil War was over, but it was 
during this time that the drive for 
annexation of the Islands by the 
United States reached its zenith. The 
monarchs had been deposed, and a 
republic set up under the presidency 
of Sanford B. Dole. Since the An- 
glican Church was not at all in ac- 
cord with such ideas, Iolani School 
and the Church as a whole suffered. 

It was not until 1902, therefore, 
when Bishop Henry Bond Restarick 
took over in Honolulu, that Iolani 
began its ascension. Enrollment in- 


*In center is St. Albans Chapel. High school 
buildings are around the radio tower. Across from 
Chapel is the Rectory. Above Chapel are elemen- 
tary and kindergarten buildings. At right is the 
gymnasium, where joint meetings of the House of 
Bishops and House of Deputies are scheduled. 
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creased from 30 in 1902 to a high of 
415 in 1925. 

Shortly before his arrival, the An- 
glican Church in the Islands came to 
an end when the remaining communi- 
cants became members of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

In 1920, Bishop Restarick turned 
in his resignation because of ill 
health and was succeeded by Bishop 
John D. LaMothe. It was Bishop La- 
Mothe who was responsible for Iolani 
School obtaining what might be 
called its first “permanent campus” 
at Nuuanu and Judd Streets, al- 
though he died before that move 
came into being. Bishop LaMothe 
was said to have been related to the 
DuPont family, and the story is that 
he died on the Mainland enroute to 
a visit with them in an effort to 
establish an endowment for Iolani 
School. 

Put School on Feet 

Bishop S. Harrington Littell ar- 
rived in Honolulu in February, 1930; 
and in August of 1931, the Rev. Al- 
bert H. Stone took over as headmas- 
ter. Mr. Stone had a profound effect 
on Iolani, with the accent being 
placed on high scholastic standings 
so that graduates might be placed in 
any university on the Mainland. He 
put the school on its feet financially; 
and through the efforts of the Rev. 
Kenneth A. Bray, the school became 
known and recognized as outstanding 
in the sports field—with particular 
success in football. 

During the spring of 1938, the 
drive for the purchase of the present 
location got under way; and by the 
end of that year, enough subscribers 
to a half-million-dollar fund drive 
had been secured to close the deal on 
a 25-acre parcel fronting the Ala Wai 
in Waikiki. It was not until 1952, 
however, that the elementary and 
high school departments were able 
to be combined. 

Time of Retrogration 

The “War Years” after December 
7, 1941, were years of progress—but 
retrogration for Iolani: Progress in 
that the 25-acre site was needed by 
the government, and brought a 
considerable financial return to the 
school; retrogration, in that it be- 
came necessary to discontinue the 
high school department during that 
period. 

It was after the end of World War 
II, when the Right Rev. Harry S. 
Kennedy became Bishop of Honolulu, 
that Iolani School arrived at the 
threshold of the great future which 
lies before it. It was his drive and 


vision that made possible the build- 
ing of the modern high-school plant, 
and the combining of elementary and 
high-school facilities at the new loca- 
tion. 

On October 1, 1954, the Rev. Ca- 
non Frederick A. McDonald became 
rector and headmaster of Iolani. He 
brings to the school an inspired lead- 
ership, backed by devotion to the 
Church—and the experience gained 
as chaplain to Episcopal students at 
Brown University, chaplain at St. 
Dunstan’s School, Providence, Rhode 
Island, and chaplain of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, England. 
During World War II, he served as 
Army chaplain, Ft. Mason (San 
Francisco) ; transport chaplain to the 
South Pacific; and later as chaplain 
of the 12th Army Group with Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley’s Headquarters. 
He presently holds the rank of Lt. 
Colonel, Chaplains’ Corps, U.S. Army 
Reserve. 

What of Future? 

Under Canon McDonald’s leader- 
ship, assisted by the very able Paul 
Simpson as Principal, children com- 
prising the heterogeneous population 
of Hawaii— Caucasian, Japanese, 
Chinese, Korean, Filipino and Poly- 
nesian—have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this true example of dem- 
ocratic education from kindergarten 
through the 12th grade. 

What of the future? Although 
Iolani School is 93 years old, its his- 
tory is only beginning. Located on 
property valued at well over a million 
dollars—and with applicants for en- 
rollment doubling the capacity of 875 


students (enrolled for the °55-’56 
school year) Iolani must embark on 
a building campaign to provide facil- 
ities to properly house not only the 
present students, but the additional 
hundreds whose parents want to 
send them to the institution. 
Warehouses, Sheds 

Its needs are many. Although the 
high school plant is equal to that to 
be found anywhere, the elementary 
school buildings are warehouses and 
sheds that have been refurbished 
from Army construction and use dur- 
ing World War II. They must be re- 
placed with a plant equal to the high 
school structures. 

Enlarged facilities for both schools 
must be included in any plans for the 
future. To put these dreams into the 
realm of reality, a Building Fund 
Campaign is planned for 1956. 

Since the present site is just over 
two years old, the landscaping is still 
incomplete; but a complete master 
planting plan for the school has been 
laid out by Paul R. Weissich, land- 
scape architect. It is being faithfully 
followed. This means that when the 
planting has been completed, Iolani 
School will be noted not only for its 
scholastic standing and sports prow- 
ess ... it will be by far the largest, 
and most beautiful, Episcopal Church 
School. 

This, then, is the school founded 
by a King—dedicated to God and His 
work—which will be the headquar- 
ters for the 58th General Convention 
of the Episcopal Church in the 
IWS AN, 

LARRY GRANT 


Interior of St. Albans Chapel, where daily devotional services will be held 
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Here's 
why more 
wy vey en churches 


are using the 


LEAFLET FROM 


NURSERY COURSE EPISCOPAL CHURCH FELLOWSHIP SERIES 


al ea as , ake 
HEAVENLY _ It is the finest material that we have seen.” (Michigan) 


A Mory Bex 
“Both teachers and pupils delighted with your new material.” (North Carolina) 

“These materials are good and I like the rationale behind them. I think they are the best 
courses I have seen.” (New York) 


“We are using these courses not as they are but adapting them to the requirements of the 
Armenian Church.”  (Mass.) 


“Your courses are excellent in every way, but it is too bad we can’t use them all year. We 
need material for 52 weeks in this part of the country.” (Texas) 


Child's Story Book “We are using only two of your courses at present, but we plan to use all of it next year 
COURSE A year.” (Maryland) 


ce 


Your courses are well planned and attractively printed. Will be glad when all the courses 
are available.” (New Jersey) 


“Your courses are most satisfactory. We hope you will complete this series in as short a time 
as possible.” (Conn.) 


“We like all of your courses, especially course five.” (South 
Carolina) 


“We think the Episcopal Church Fellowship Series is a wonder- 
ful representation of the teachings and belief-of the Episcopal 
Church, Many adults could profit greatly from information 
contained in these courses.” (New Mexico) 

| took for Lite Chibbhon ats : 4 
“The material is excellent for the average volunteer teacher.” 


(North Carolina) 


PMN G 


: “We use your nursery and kindergarten material and plan to 
St Re agit put in the other courses you have published.” (Iowa) 


Child’s Story Book 
COURSE 2 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH FELLOWSHIP SERIES may be purchased from your local 


supply dealer or direct from the publisher... 
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SN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Fellowship SERIES 


The truly adequate curriculum, while retaining the best of the older methods, 
must be primarily GOD-CENTERED, and must concern itself with the building 
of intelligent citizenship in the fellowship of the Christian community, which 
is the Church. This is the aim of the EPISCOPAL CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES. 


The philosophy underlying the EPISCOPAL CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES is that Christian education is a process of steady growth in Christ, 
nurtured within the fellowship of the Church. Thus it incorporates all of the 
important elements of earlier series of courses, and adds to them the best of 
the new methods and techniques. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


NURSERY 
COURSE N, God Loves Me 
WREAGHETIGN(G IOC ra eet a ee a ba ee $2.00 
PC MOLKEES CCL SMe eee tee ones tare e MES Be ee Pe 1.25 
POOmechinzeton lakes Home Meatlets. so. se) ete ee 1.10 


KINDERGARTEN 
COURSE A, Our Heavenly Father 


MeachercnG iI ewme tenes oad a ee tot Sel mee ey hae Lg $2.00 

(Cis LOnyseD OO Keer se een en at oe es ee 1.50 

ESometnratommlake: Llomeasbacket=s = et ee 1.25 
PRIMARY 

COURSE 1, We Trust God 

Tiere vss? GA CITES RAE So ee Se) ee hp me a ey $2.00 

CG DL CHeSPE SLOG DOO keen neta eee oe aces nk rahe SNe ae EE 1.50 

Bsomennnoutomhake LlomensVackets 2 ee ee ae eer oe ee ee 1.25 

COURSE 2, Jesus, Our Friend 

cachersiC wider este e soo tee a etka ee ee, 3 Del, Se Ss $2.00 

Chai toler Siaaran 7 Bye el a= onal a ee cae ee ee gee Te 1.50 

panel warkses Deets eestor taee ta een et er BE Uh Pe ee 125 

sSometnim oto hake Homer. PACK et. xcs cxno- sa satececsee-ccen fotase- tes 1.25 
JUNIOR 

COURSE 5, Living the Christian Year 

Ticareliver® (unites Ao Bey RAN ea et ae ee ee ee $1.50 

iPraponleS: AW Carde. LBYo(o) hee oa Oe VR oe eS i ene ee eee 1.50 

mo ouletitn cetomlake: Homes. PACKet set nites. ce ec-cnreteeeeae eee reaee 1.25 

Syoie Tries) VEGA Rae ee ae renee eee er eee 4.75 

COURSE 6, Preparing for Confirmation 

Tseliven tS (CRGIE: nen Ae ee te oe ee $2.00 

iPengoall 9: Revealed: <a 8s a ee ee anne, GU le een cree eee 1.60 

WHOAEGINGGHS nu = eS a ee eee 85 


JUNIOR HIGH 
COURSE 7, The Prince of Life 


“Trap event Gy (CRUISE) cea ec Cie ne ee $2.00 
(Pryor [GAOL cele eee ee ee ee emit eee oe 1.95 
WV Osa RSIEGES toh ee ee ee 1.10 


A 


Pupil’s Work Book 
COURSE 5 


+. Stories for + 


Yury Churchme 


PRES} 


mos 
Sa? 4) 


Pupil’s Reader 
COURSE 6 


The 4 
PRINCE of jj 
LIFE : 


t 


Pupil’s Reader 
COURSE 7 


14 EAST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK 17 


OREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 99 FAST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 2 


261 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO 2 
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On Hearing Sermons 


4 epee is often a great deal of difference 
between what a preacher says and what 
he wants to say. But when a preacher says 
what he means and even when he puts it 
clearly and well, there is sometimes an aston- 
ishing difference between what he says and 
what an individual hears, even when that 
person’s hearing is excellent. 

The trouble lies in the fact that each person 
brings a different body of knowledge and un- 
derstanding to the hearing of the sermon, 
so that different people find many different 
meanings in the same words. Each under- 
stands a statement in terms of his previous 
experience, most of which has been of a pri- 
vate character. This so complicates the hear- 
ing of sermons—not to mention the preaching 
of them—that no word is sure to mean the 
same thing to all people. The word “God,” for 
instance, is capable of meanings ranging all 
the way from the living Ground of our exist- 
ence on down to a kind of grandfatherly ab- 
sentee or a vague and expendable apparition. 


The Silent Demand 


Use of Greek, Latin or Hebrew words, in an 
effort to clear up the meaning of English 
terms, is not always helpful. The exercise can 
be, and unfortunately it often is, taken to be 
more a display of learning aimed at impress- 
ing hearers with the speaker’s knowledge 
than it is sincere effort to make meaning clear. 
Thus, even though the Greek word for 
“Church” brings out the meaning of the term 
far better than does the English, it is some- 
times dangerous to refer to it. And although 
it is a virtual impossibility to make the genius 
of a prophet really clear without reference 
to the language he used and the thought-world 
in which he operated, the preacher who suc- 
cumbs to the temptation to use such informa- 
tion risks having many hearers “tune him 
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off,” as it were. Many make the silent demand 
that the preacher limit himself to their own 
vocabularies and experience, even though he 
could hardly be expected to know the exact 
jimitations imposed by this demand. 


Attitude of Hearer 


The process of reading meanings—other 
than those intended by the preacher—into the 
words of his sermon is a common practice 
which reaches such chronic proportions 
among those who fear something, or who are 
defensive about it, that it is a virtual impos- 
sibility for them really to hear what the 
preacher says, no matter how intently they 
listen. Just as admirers of Senator McCarthy 
found evidence of Communism virtually ey- 
erywhere they looked, so the guilty can find 
reference to their guilt in words not even re- 
motely associated with it. But when a preach- 
er’s political, economic, social, or other sym- 
pathies are familiar to hearers who differ 
strongly with his views, they are under spe- 
cial temptation to eisegesis and can easily find 
unpleasant overtones in whatever he says, 
because they feel threatened and under attack. 
Unconsciously and unintentionally, therefore, 
they may miss a great deal of the real meaning 
of a sermon through concern over what they 
think it might mean, as well as through oppo- 
sition to what they suppose it means. 

The Collect for the Second Sunday in Ad- 
vent is germane. Although it really has to do 
with hearing the Scriptures, the same dangers 
lurk before those who would hear sermons. 
“Grant that we may in such wise hear them. 
... that we may embrace, and ever hold fast, 
the blessed hope of everlasting life. .. .”’ Even 
Scriptures can be “heard” in the unhelpful 
eisegetical way described above. And although 
preachers need prayers that God may help 
them to know and to say what needs saying, 
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so do hearers need prayers, that they may in 
such wise hear sermons, that they may em- 
brace, and ever hold fast, the blessed hope of 
everlasting life. The aim of any sermon, in 
the last analysis, is to help in this, sometimes 
by clearing away the weed of superstition, 
ignorance, pride, or prejudice, that the flower 


Home Again 


N MOST churches now, things are begin- 
ning to perk up, and before long ecclesias- 
tical machinery will really begin to hum. Con- 
gregations, badly shrivelled by the summer 
heat and depleted by the vacation stampede, 
are filling out nicely as absentee Christians 
trek homeward. The spirit of rectors is re- 
viving, now that they see pews filling up once 
more. 

The summer doldrums are hard to take, and 
a preacher’s ardour wilts mightily as he faces 
the hardy, faithful few scattered here and 
there in a very empty nave. But the passing 
of Labour Day and the coming of cooler 
weather change all that and the return of 
those dispersed abroad brings such cheer that 
it is possible even to look forward to the Every 
Member Canvass with enthusiasm. 

But, there is one flaw in this gladness for 
rectors. Bad consciences compel many church 
members to explain why their church-going 
suffered so grievously during the summer 
months. The excuses are as bad as the con- 
sciences which need easing. They range all 
the way from the heat to “there was no church 
where we were,” or “we can hardly be ex- 
pected to go to church when we were resting 
up from a year’s work.” Such rubbish is as 
hard to take as empty pews. 

We clearly gain nothing by cutting our- 
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Catholic For Every Truth of God— 


Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


of Christian hope may flourish, and some- 
times by putting the Faith in contemporary 
categories of meaning, in order that its rel- 
evance might be clear. What it is important 
to know is this: hearing has as much to do 
with sermons as has preaching, for the atti- 
tude of the hearer can spoil the word of God. 


‘The return of those dispersed’ 


selves off, no matter how temporarily, from 
the “blessed company of all faithful people.” 
There is refreshment and strength in corpo- 
rate worship. Also, is it too much to expect a 
vacationing Episcopalian to have a Book of 
Common Prayer handy and to worship with 
the family, or singly “with all the company 
of heaven,” if too far from a church on a Sun- 
day to attend services? By and large, excuses 
for non-church going is one of the most use- 
less expenditures of energy there is. If one is 
a pagan or apostate at heart, they are not nec- 
essary. If one is truly a Christian, most of 
them are not valid. 
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An End 


Of Church ‘Parties’ 


Theologian convinced that the day is over—‘If 
there were ever a day they could rightly exist’ 


By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


T A LARGE Church summer con- 

ference recently the writer of 
this article was asked by a ques- 
tioner, in one of the evening forums, 
to what party in the Church he would 
say he belonged. On the spur of the 
moment, he gave this answer: “To 
none. The Church is ‘party’ enough 
for me; and anyway, I think that the 
day of ‘Church parties’ is over and 
I’m done with them. Editors of 
Episcopal Churchnews, advised of the 
interesting query, asked that I ex- 
plain for readers what I meant by 
my reply. I shall attempt to do so. 

The difficulty with ‘parties’ in the 
Church, as it seems to me, is that 
they are constantly tempted to make 
what ought to be important emphases 
in our whole Anglican heritage into 
partisan platforms. When this oc- 
curs, we then have two results. 

The first is that the particular em- 
phasis, now become part of a “plat- 
form,” is exaggerated out of all pro- 
portion to its place in the tradition. 
The second is a consequence of the 
first; because of exaggeration, an- 
other group is likely to minimize 
the importance of the original em- 
phasis or to set another in violent 
opposition to it. 

Loyalty to ‘Points’ 

In the long run, the result is a nar- 
rowing of the traditional breadth of 
the Anglican position and the set- 
ting-up of this and that self-conscious 
group, whose loyalty is no longer so 
much to the wholeness of Anglican- 
ism as it is to the special point or 
points which are being emphasized in 
the “party platform.” 

All of us must be grateful to the 
various “movements” which have ap- 
peared from time to time in the his- 
tory of the Anglican Communion. 
The Evangelical Movement, with its 
strong insistence on personal reli- 
gion, on conversion to Christ, on the 
centrality of the gospel message that 
“God in Christ was reconciling the 
world unto himself,” has put us all 
in its debt. The supreme place of 
Holy Scripture as the proving-ground 
of all doctrine, the recognition that 
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we are accepted by God on the ground 
of our self-commitment to Christ and 
not because of any “works” that we 
may have done, the teaching that 
each man shares in the priesthood 
of Christ through his membership 
in the Body of Christ: Here are em- 
phases which we can never forget 
and which the Evangelical Movement 
placarded before our eyes. 

Similarly, we are all debtors to 
the Catholic Revival. The Church as 
Christ’s own Body and not merely 
an assemblage of redeemed men, the 
sacramental life as our way to enter 
into Christ’s work, the centrality of 
the Eucharist in Christian worship, 
the importance of worship which is 
offered “in the beauty of holiness” 
and in the holiness of beauty, and 
much else which the Oxford Move- 
ment and those who followed it have 
given us: All of this belongs to every 
member of the Anglican Communion 
and we are glad to acknowledge that 
had it not been for the Catholic Re- 
vival many of these important mat- 
ters might have been minimized or 
neglected. 

Healthy ‘Tension’ 

We are also indebted to the Lib- 
eral Movement and its successor, the 
Modernist Movement. For freedom 
of thought, the necessity for the 
continual re-thinking and re-stating 
of the Christian message in the light 
of new knowledge, the recognition 
that no dogmatic statements are of 
themselves irreformable but have 
their significance only insofar as, 
and so long as, they convey the basic 
Christian facts and experience, are 
essential ingredients of our total An- 
glican position and must never be 
lost to us. It was the Liberal, or 
Modernist Movement, which, by its 
insistence on these matters, made us 
vividly aware of their place and their 
importance. 

Unquestionably each one of us will 
have his own special attrait. We shall 
be more strongly biased on the Evan- 
gelical side, or on the Catholic sacra- 
mental side, or on the liberal side. 
And it is right that this should be 
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so. It is right that there should be 
associations of churchmen concernec 
to further these points or positions 
It is right that we should have a con. 
stant healthy “tension” as among the 
several emphases. And if that were 
all that “party” meant, nobody could 
reasonably complain. 

But, unfortunately, it is not so. 
Especially it is not so in recent years. 
For after a period when, as it 
seemed, “party consciousness” had 
pretty well died down, we now have 
a re-emergence of the “party spirit” ; 
we have clergy, laypeople, parishes 
which pride themselves on being 
“Catholic,” or “Evangelical,” and 
even a few which think of them- 
selves as “Liberal’—although the 
last of these have fallen on evil days, 
to the great loss of the Church as a 
whole. If we have the first two, we 
must have the last, to keep our bal- 
ance so far as we can. | 
Proportions Vary 

But, ought we have such tags for 
our parishes or for ourselves? It isi 
my own considered judgment that; 
we ought not. Every parish, every 
priest, every bishop, every layman, 
is by the fact of his being an Epis- 
copalian a ‘“‘Catholic” and an “Evan- 
gelical’” and a “Liberal.” The propor- 
tions of the mixture may, and inevi- 
tably will, vary from parish to 
parish; every bishop, priest, and lay- 
man will have his own special draw- 
ing. But it is the absolute denial 
of the meaning of Anglicanism tal 
speak of “a Catholic parish” or “ara 
Evangelical bishop,’ or a “Liberal 
priest.” 

Above all, when a movement con- 
cerned to stress some important ele-« 
ment in our heritage is organized ini 
a highly efficient fashion, like a pres-: 
sure group in the political world, wei 
can be sure that something is seri-’ 
ously wrong. We then become con-t 
scious of unnecessary and painful 
pulls and strains; we are divided im 
our counsels; we become suspicious’ 
of others and look for their “here- 
sies,” their “errors,” their “depar-) 
tures” from this or that standard or 
doctrine. We distrust our own breth- 
ren in the household of faith—and) 
that is a terrible thing. 

It is for this reason, or for these 
reasons, that I made my remark ati 
the conference. It was not easy for 
me to come to this conclusion, for 1. 
was brought up in something like a: 
“party” parish and my whole reli-: 
gious development has been in that 
direction. But the experience of the: 
years, and above all our tragic and 
unhappy divisions “at home,” which: 
make our domestic situation so con-) 
fused to layfolks as they move fron): 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34), 
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New concept in Christian education is set forth 
in Seabury Series (spread below), part of the 
new curriculum. These provide material for 
both student and teacher in the first, fourth and 
seventh grades, and for parents. Books stand- 
ing are those of the Church's Teaching series, 
originally intended as resource material. They 
are also part of overall new curriculum. 


BACKGROUND TO SUNDAY SCHOOL NEW CURRICULUM 


T STARTED back on Jan. 15, 1946, 

when the Bishop of Western Mich- 
igan, the Rt. Rev. Lewis Bliss Whitte- 
more, addressed his diocesan conven- 
tion. He charged in part: 

“We are not only accepting re- 
ligious illiteracy for our children, we 
have at the present time no serious 
intention of doing anything about it. 
By and large our Church Sunday 
schools are a disgrace. They get little 
support from the congregations, fi- 
nancial or otherwise...” 

Facts he made known became 
shocking news, and within a few 
months, by the time General Conven- 
tion met in Philadelphia that same 
year, real concern developed in many 
areas of the Church. 

General Convention ordered that 
new Sunday school text books be writ- 
ten. The thinking then seemed to be 
that, given new material, the Church 
could rectify all the faults which had 
so suddenly become apparent in the 
field of education. 

Later, the Rev. John Heuss — an 
altogether remarkable man to whom 
the Church owes a great debt—was 
named to direct the job of writing 
this new material. One of the first 
conclusions Dr. Heuss and his associ- 
ates reached was that they should 
enlist many of the outstanding minds 
of the Church to put into words what 
we really believe as a Church. 

The first product of the group was 
the Church’s Teaching series—origi- 
nally intended as resource material 
for those who would later write the 
new teaching material for Church 
Sunday schools. 

It soon became evident that these 
books (The Holy Scriptures, by Rob- 


ert C. Dentan; The Faith of the 
Church, by James A. Pike and W. 
Norman Pittenger; The Worship of 
the Church, by Massey H. Shepherd, 
Jr.; Chapters in Church History and 
The Episcopal Church and Its Work, 
both by Powel Mills Dawley; with 
one final volume still to be printed) 
were excellent text books, and during 
the past six years have been studied 
and read by more than an estimated 
million lay people in our Church. 

These books, the Church’s Teach- 
ing Series, are a part of what is 
known as the Church’s new curricu- 
lum —the over-all educational pro- 
gram of the Episcopal Church, of 
which the Seabury Series is also but 
a part. 

In 1952, Dr. Heuss resigned as 
head of the new Department of Chris- 
tian Education to become rector of 
Trinity Parish Church in New York 
City. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
David R. Hunter, who had previously 
been Director of Religious Education 
for the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

With the help of theologians, ex- 
perts in education, sociologists and 
psychologists the Department has 
produced a new concept in Christian 
education. This new concept is set 
forth in the Seabury Press course 
materials. Available now are mate- 
rials for both student and teacher in 
the first, fourth and seventh grades, 
and also, study material for parents. 
The balance of the material needed 
will be published during the next 
three years. 
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The Seabury Series represents an 
approach almost entirely different 
from any ever used in Christian Ed- 
-ucation. The Department of Chris- 
tian Education maintains, however, 
that the material is as sound as it is 
different. To back up this position, 
they point to actual tests which were 
made in the last two or three years 
in hundreds of large and small par- 
ishes, in urban centers and rural dis- 
tricts, in well-equipped church schools 
and in average schools, and in par- 
ishes representing all kinds of 
churchmanship. 

Our editors (Aug. 7 issue) have 
taken the position that only good can 
come from a widespread discussion in 
the Church about this new material 
and this new concept in Christian 
education. 

In order to foster such a discus-’ 
sion, we begin on the next two pages 
a pro and con series. The first of 
these centers around the question, 
“Tt the Seabury Series course mate- 
rial theologically sound?” 

“Ts the Seabury Series course mate- 
Whittemore (now retired and living 
in Vineyard Haven, Mass.) will de- 
fend the new philosophy of the De- 
parment of Christian Education, 
while the Rev. Robert E. Terwilliger, 
rector of Christ Church, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., will question certain 
phases of the philosophy. In the Oct. 
2 issue, two equally qualified leaders 
in our Church will debate the prac- 
ticality of the Seabury Series courses. 


TURN PAGE FOR PRO-CON DISCUSSIONS 


IS THE SEABURY SERIE 


NO... HALF WAY IS NOT ENOUGH 


N EACH of the teachers’ manuals, 
and in different words elsewhere, 
the novelty of the “New Curriculum” 
is assigned to its insistence that the 
experience of the pupil should be the 
determining factor in the develop- 
ment of each course. This basic prin- 
ciple is set over against that of the 
so-called “‘content-centered” systems, 
in which a pre-determined body of 
information must be transmitted to 
the pupil within certain time limits. 
It is not with the wisdom or lack of 
it to be found in this as an educa- 
tional principle, but with one theo- 
logical consequence of it that I wish 
to take issue. 

By insisting on the primacy of ex- 
perience — and by this is usually 
meant emotional experience — atten- 
tion is drawn to and focused upon 
Man, and only directed to God in 
relation to man’s emotional needs. 
Such a procedure is legitimate enough 
in itself; indeed it is a form of that 
discipline classically referred to as 
Natural Theology—the study of the 
things of this world, including man, 
for the purpose of showing that they 
ultimately point to God as the author 
of their existence. The great natural 
theologians, however, such as St. 
Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth 
century and Archbishop William 
Temple in the twentieth, insisted that 
natural theology is only a prologue to 
the revelation of God given in his 
Son, Jesus Christ. 

Failure to realize this, so it seems 
to me, has resulted directly in two 
deficiencies, and less directly but none 
the less surely in a third. The first is 
concerned with the source of the 
Christian Gospel, the second with the 
Doctrine of Man, and the third with 
the Doctrine of the Church. 

1. Christianity is an “historical 
religion,” which means that it is en- 
tirely determined by the historical 
events of the life, death, resurrection 
and ascension of Christ, and by the 
recounting of these events from one 
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By CHARLES L. WINTERS, JR. 


generation to another. No amount of 
insight into the significance of our 
experienced needs can generate 
knowledge of the facts of the Chris- 
tian Faith. Rather does the confronta- 
tion with Jesus Christ as He is known 
to the Church make us aware of needs 
more profound and disturbing than 
any even hinted at in the ‘Series.’ 
This is the danger of allowing the 


FATHER WINTERS, 30, a native 

of Norfolk, Va., is assistant pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology at 
the School of Theology, University 
of the South. Educated at Brown, 
Virginia Theological Seminary 
and Union Theological Seminary 
(he received his S.T.M. degree at 
Union), he is a candidate for the 
degree of Doctor of Theology at 
General Seminary. He was chap- 
lain at the Univ. of Rhode Island. 


prologue to become the entire drama. 

2. The awareness that our emotions 
are as basic to us as our intellects, 
and as much in need of guidance and 
education, should not result in a form 
of anti-intellectualism. If it be true 
that many questions once thought to 
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be purely rational are in fact emo- | 


tional in origin, it yet remains true 
that we are intelligent beings, made 
in the image of God—including God 
the Logos — and we have a need to 
know the truth as well as to feel and 
experience it. As the authors of the 
new curriculum so rightly insist, the 
Gospel speaks not only to the men and 
women but to the children of the 
Church where they are, but it speaks 
to their minds as well as to their 
emotions. 

3. The Kingdom of God, which was 
proclaimed and inaugurated by 
Christ and with which the Church is 
therefore concerned, is apparently re- 
garded as the fellowship of redeemed 
men rather than the realization of 
the vision of God. Now, that the 
Church should be at least a fellow- 
ship of love is true, and whatever can 
be done to bring that about is to be 
welcomed; but this is not the same as 
saying that such a fellowship as all 
that the Church essentially is. It can 
be a fellowship of love only if it is 
deeply rooted in the vision of God 
who is Love. The Church is primarily 
a worshipping community, and only 
by fulfilling this role can she be a 
redemptive community. One finds too 
often the suggestion that the Church’s 
worship is a “resource for education” 


or an answer to our “feeling of lone- - 


liness” and too seldom that it is the | 
basic reason for the Church’s exist- . 
ence and the only source of its life. | 


We are offered a natural theology, 
though not, I think, the best, but we 
need much more thought to be paid 
to the Gospel which answers it. 


@ FR. WINTERS’ REBUTTAL 


Mr. Wetmore has made several 
points which I should like to discuss, 
following his order of presentation. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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HEOLOGICALLY SOUND? 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION | 


YES .. . THEOLOGY IS ITS STRENGTH 


HE National Council, having 

gained recognition for a ‘“‘new cur- 
riculum” through a deeper under- 
standing of the influence of persons, 
a better use of the Church’s basic 
resources and the production of the 
‘Church’s Teaching Series,’ has now 
made available the first units of the 
curriculum for children—‘The Sea- 
bury Series.’ 

Is this series theologically sound? 
First, note that it does not attempt to 
contain its theology, but rather points 
continually to the theology to be 
found in the Bible, the Prayer Book 
and the Church’s Teaching Series. 
But in pointing beyond itself it does 
so in ways which give it definite theo- 
logical characteristics, chiefly these: 

1. Theology makes greater demands 
on those who use the Series. In most 
curricula, theology has been a body of 
propositions to be agreed with and 
spoken. The Seabury Series views 
theology as the articulation of the 
objective facts of God’s revelation in 
the light of man’s total experience; 
this theology sets up the objectives 
toward which a growing religious 
experience should move. Rather than 
merely supplying the words a teacher 
should say, it makes demands upon 
the total situation in which any words 
are spoken. 

For example, all materials contain 


lessons about God’s action in the re- 
demption of mankind, but this mate- 
rial can only function properly in a 
congregation which is a redeeming 
fellowship. Many lessons have taught 
“God is Love;” this material demands 
that children be provided with the 
experience that God loves them. Too 
often we have proclaimed the Gospel 
in situations which have denied the 
proclamation—a teacher knowing all 
the answers and a model of perfect 
conduct expounding on the sinfulness 


By J. STUART WETMORE 


of man. How much more theologically 
sound is that situation where teacher 
and pupils recognize the limitations 
of growing, but finite, human beings 
and venture together on a journey of 
faith! 

2. The Seabury Series is premised 
on the whole Gospel and is consistent 
with its revelation. It recognizes re- 
demption as the central fact of God’s 


MR. WETMORE, born in Hamp- 
ton, New Brunswick, is 39. Now 
director of Christian Education for 
the Diocese of New York, he was 
graduated from the University of 
Kings College and Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax; is former assist- 
ant secretary of the General Board 
of Religious Education; was Ca- 
nadian representative (1950) at 
Toronto World Institute of Chris- 
tian Education. 


search for man. It holds that the 
record of this search — the Bible — 
and the ancient formulae of Chris- 
tian affirmation—the Creeds—can be 
most clearly understood in the flood- 
light of Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion for man’s salvation. These are 
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the objective facts which the series 
desires to communicate through ex- 
perience of redemption in the fellow- 
ship of the Church. 

3. The Seabury Series sees the 
Church as the Body of Christ and 
understands the Church’s purpose as 
derived from the purpose of the In- 
carnation. The Church is in the world 
to bring all people to that place where 
they fully realize and accept the re- 
demption God has already provided 
for them and is, in His love, continu- 
ally holding out to them. How often 
the action of the Church and the 
words of churchmen have claimed for 
the Church a lesser purpose! But this 
full realization and acceptance of re- 
demption places us all on the awful 
journey of becoming a new creature. 
Man is born into a self-centered 
world; the Church fulfills its ministry 
to him as it is constructive in helping 
him make the journey toward a world 
with God at the center. This journey 
is the true curriculum of Christian 
Education. 

4. The Series sees man as the Bible 
depicts him—redeemed, but still and 
always a sinner; needing the love of 
God, but driven by his own self-will to 
denials of that love and the conse- 
quent aloneness of sin (estrange- 
ment). Such a man has deep needs. 
Most curricula have seen these needs 
as stumbling blocks preventing the 
Church from achieving its goal eas- 
ily. The Seabury Series does not con- 
centrate on these needs as such, but 
sees them as the wide open door 
through which the Good News of the 
Gospel can be heard at its deepest 
level. The Church is shackled by the 
fact that most people give it only a 
superficial hearing. A proper assess- 
ment of present need provides us 
with a now that can be met with deep 
and eternal results. 

Theologically sound? Its theology 
is its glory! God send us men and 
women who can rise to the challenge, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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Christians On The Assembly Line 


‘Our task is to relate... what happens within a church building 
to the existential situation in a nearby factory or office’ 


T HAPPENED on a train in Scot- 

land. An ardent evangelist turned 
to the traveler sitting opposite and 
asked him, “Are you a Christian?” 
“Yes,” replied the traveler. “And 
what do you do as a Christian?” “I’m 
a baker,” was the reply. “Yes, of 
course, that’s your job,’ corrected 
the evangelist, “but what do you do 
in your quality as a Christian?” 

Although the traveler was a teach- 
er in a Sunday school and shared 
enthusiastically in all the evange- 
listic efforts arranged by his church, 
he did not mention the various re- 
sponsibilities he had undertaken 
within his church, and repeated, sim- 
ply, “I’m a baker.” 

Reforme, the Paris newspaper, 
thus tells this favorite story of the 
Rev. Dr. George MacLeod, founder 
of Scotland’s Iona Community. Dr. 
MacLeod’s thesis is that the Church 
must interest itself in man within 
the setting of his daily work... and 
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that the Church must help man to 
see his daily work as a vital part of 
his relationship to God. 

Laymen’s Work, a publication of 
the World Council of Churches, 
quotes a Church of England priest, 
who said: “It is a great mistake to 
suppose that God is only interested 
in religion and the Church, or that 
the Creator is concerned only with 
what goes on in the churches.” I 
recall F. D. Maurice’s searching 
question: “Must I utterly renounce 
all the things about me, that I may 
be absorbed into Him, or is there 
any way in which I can devote them 
and myself to Him, and only know 
Him the better by filling my place 
among them?” 

Dichotomization occurs when we 
make “Religion” a mere department 
of life. We all share in the guilt of 
doing this. Religion then takes its 
place along with other departments 
of a systematized, blueprinted life; 
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each part is autonomous, and life is : 
cut up into neat, perhaps exactly | 
even, slices. Indulging in this little 
game of slicing up the universe: 

Here, we shall place Politics; there, » 
we shall place Science; there, in that ° 
stack over in the corner, we shall 

place Work. 

As a possible way out of our theo- ) 
logically-unsound bracketing of in- 
terrelated aspects of life into these \ 
superficial divisions, I have thought 
at times that perhaps the department | 
in our newspapers and weekly mag- | 
azines which is presently labelled as} 
“Religion” ought to be bracketed, | 
instead, as “Churches.” Yet I have 
immediately realized the impracti-/| 
cability of that. Not only would such | 
a change not free Religion from edi-| 
torial limitations; it would heighten) 
the impression of Religion’s being} 
confined within church buildings. 

It is not the Religion pages of the 

} 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) | 
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‘Clearing The Deck’ 


Composite selection for general readers, scholars 


By EDMUND FULLER 


HE TIME has come for another 

rather intensive round-up if I am 
to set before you the relentless pro- 
cession of worthwhile books and get 
the decks clear for the new season 
that is about to break upon us. In- 
stead of the usual style of this page, 
therefore, I will use a running com- 
mentary. 

Among the distinguished recent 
books is The Social and Political Phi- 
losophy of Jacques Maritain, edited 
by J. W. Evans and L. R. Ward 
(Scribners, 348 pp., $5.00). This rep- 
resents some of the cream of Catho- 
lic thought on its themes, consisting 
of selections from Prof. Maritain’s 
work from about 1927 to the present. 

There are twenty-five brilliant es- 
says, grouped in four sections: The 
Human Person, Man and Political So- 
ciety, The Gospel and Human Society, 
The New Socio-Temporal Order. 
These review all the central dilemmas 
of the Christian in our age. The book 
is strongly recommended and de- 
serves an essay discussion which I 
cannot give to it. Prof. Maritain 
speaks of the assembled pieces as an 
approach to “moral philosophy in- 
tegrally considered . . . taking into 
account . . . theological data concern- 
ing the existential condition of man.” 

I have two small books, related to 
one another in theme. First in value 
is Belief and Unbelief Since 1850, by 
H. G. Wood (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
143 pp., $2.75). Though the back- 
ground of its discussion is English, 
this survey of changes in the climate 
of religious thought and attitudes in 
the past century touches our common 
experience. Literary attitudes, higher 
criticism, scientific thought, ethical 
humanist movements, all are touched 
upon. There is much valuable mate- 
rial, gracefully presented, within a 
brief compass. 

Appropriate for collateral reading 
is Authority and Freedom, by Robert 
H. Thouless (Seabury, 124 pp., 
$3.00). Are orthodoxy and religious 
authority detrimental or inhibitory to 
freedom? A British psychologist and 
social scientist examines the question 
cogently and readably. Dr. Thouless, 
an Anglican, has much that is con- 
structive to say about the problems 


of religious belief, and religious 
communication, for the contemporary 
mind. 

Still further related to the above 
themes is another little book, Chal- 
lenge and Conformity, by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette (Harper, 126 pp., 
$1.75). It examines the interaction 
between Christianity and the world 
of today, with particular reference to 
the differences between east and west. 

Dr. Latourette, with all the weight 
of his distinction as missionary and 
scholar, says: ‘‘In past centuries 
Christianity has shown marked ca- 
pacity to adapt itself to new and 
changing civilizations. It is continu- 
ing to do so. Amid rapidly shifting 
scenes, in the midst of revolutions 
which are in part its fruit, it is per- 
sisting and spreading, and it is pre- 
serving the Gospel, the central core 
upon which its vitality depends.” The 
means and processes supporting this 
affirmation are the subject of his 
book. 

A strange and rather exciting ad- 
venture is offered by a slim book, The 
Candlelight Kingdom, by Ruth Kor- 
per (Macmillan, 83 pp., $2.75). Sub- 
titled, ‘A Meeting With the Russian 
Church,” it tells of Mrs. Korper’s ex- 
ploration of the tradition and prac- 
tice of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
to which she was stimulated by a 
series of lectures by the distinguished 
Nicolas Zernov. The book is written 
with a beautiful simplicity and fresh- 
ness. You will find it a rewarding ex- 
perience, I believe. 

She defines as the spirit of Ortho- 
doxy: “Not that I speak the truth, 
nor that God speaks to me alone; not 
that you speak the truth, nor that 
God speaks to you alone; rather to 
us together, while we appoint and ac- 
cept leadership, the Holy Spirit 
speaks through the confidence and 
love we have for one another, and the 
voice of truth is heard.” 

In social history, we have a quiet, 
objective and useful study of segre- 
gation in The Strange Career of Jim 
Crow, by C. Vann Woodward (Ox- 
ford, 155 -pp., $2.50). It traces the 
emergence of repressive legislation 
and attitudes in the South from the 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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THE CROSS ano THE EAGLE 


By Julius Berstl 


An intimate and colorful picture 
of Paul, champion of the Christian 
faith, and _his fight against the 
Roman frame of mind typified by 
the Emperor Nero. By the ees 
of The Tentmaker. $3. 


coming... R. M. Berry’s novel 
of mixed marriage— 


HIGH IS THE WALL 


ETHICS OF DECISION 


By George W. Forell 


A clear, deep look into the 
Christian life. Is man free to choose 
the good life? Is he really captain 
of his soul? Is it instinct, oppor- 
tunity or history—or Christian 
faith which helps him make his 
decisions? Find the answers in 
this important book. $2.50 


FOR TODAY 
By D. T. Niles 


A new book of daily devotions. 
FOR TODAY is a helpful series 
of daily Bible studies for the whole 
year. Reveals Jesus in the context 
of the whole Bible and in the 
historical perspective of man’s 
religious experience. $2.00 


at all bookstores 


MUHLENBERG 


PRESS + Philadelphia 


GOOD NEWS FOR AUTHORS WITH 
FAITH IN THEIR WORK: 


YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED 


As one of the largest 
leading publishers in the 
U. S., we can edit, design, print, 
distribute and promote 
your book. Our plan insures prompt 
Publication. Send manuscript for free report, 
or write for brochure E. 


Pageant Press, inc., 130 West 42nd St., N.Y. 


Serving the Church since J8S4 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 

VESTMENTS 


MonreHoust-GorHAM Co. 


New York ...14 E. 4lst St. 


Chicago San Francisco 
29 E. Medison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a yee send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New_ authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet EP. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 ST., N. Y¥. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


CHURCH LINENS 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damask, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, Price $7. 50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille,. 3720 Williams Lane, 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 
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EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-06 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


CONFRATERNITY 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . founded 1862 
for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler 
and Pew Cushions. 
Samples on re- 
quest. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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lurch Furniture 


FOLDING TABLES 
Sizes end heights to meet 
every requirement. Woed, 
Masonite @r Plastle Tops. 
Free Catalog. 


FLOWER 
CHURCH 


Beeswax 
Candles 


Vesper Lights 


Sanctuary Lights 
and Lamps 


Votive Lights 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ine, 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


CANDLES 


Write for 
price list and 
illustrated folder 
WILL & BAUMER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N.Y 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
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time of the Reconstruction. The final 
summation cites Alan Paton’s like- 
ning of the South African white man 
to a “man on a cliff,” thinking him- 
self unable to go either up or down, 
while to others looking on it seems 
that there are paths he will not take. 
Our South, Mr. Woodward feels, has 
lost that sense of impasse and knows 
itself to be on a path, however long. 

In the book, Scripture and Tradi- 
tion, (Seabury, 150 pp., $3.00), edited 
and contributed to by F. W. Dilli- 
stone, five eminent Anglican church- 
men and scholars discuss the relation 
of Holy Scripture to the developing 
tradition of the Church. This is for 
the scholar, not the general reader. 

For us all, however, is another 
useful handbook of interpretation 
and historical understanding of 
The Book of Common Prayer: For 
All Sorts and Conditions, by Corwin 
C. Roach (Seabury, 215 pp., $3.25). 
It is certain to enrich our use of the 
Prayer Book. 

Now for a painfully quick runover 
of what is actually a most valuable 
half-dozen or more books, primarily 
historical. For 10th-century English 
Church history we have Saint Dun- 
stan of Canterbury, by Eleanor Ship- 
ley Duckett (W. W. Norton, 249 pp., 
$4.00). It blends scholarship with 
readability. It is valuable also for its 
picture of the monastic revival of that 
time. 

The latter subject suggests a quite 
remarkable book, The Call of the 
Cloister, by Peter F. Anson (Macmil- 
lan, 641 pp., $8.50). It is the history 
of the latest modern revival of the 
monastic ideal, in the Anglican 
Communion, after a gap of some 
three hundred years. It studies the 
establishment, world-wide, of re- 
ligious orders and communities, for 
men and women, within Anglicanism, 
from about the middle of the 19th 
century. All the communities within 
this country and Canada are included, 
as well as those of Asia and Africa. 

In both the historical and ecumen- 
ical emphases, there is a valuable con- 
tribution in a large, probably defini- 
tive study, the Church of South India; 
The Movement Towards Union, 1900- 
1947, by Bengt Sundkler (Seabury, 
457 pp., $6.75). 

Turning further backward again, 
we have another substantial piece of 
scholarship: The English Church in 
the Fourteenth Century, by W. A. 
Pantin (Cambridge Univ. Press, 292 
pp., $5.00). In matters intellectual, 
ecclesiastical and political, this was a 
turbulent, combative century. Mr. 
Pantin says, in his Introduction: 
“Nothing could be more clear than 
that the fourteenth-century English 


Church was very consciously part of 

the universal Church, in ecclesiastical 

government and in its intellectual and 

spiritual life. And this was achieved | 
without any diminution of national | 
characteristics—for this was the age : 
of Rolle, Chaucer and Langland. This | 
combination of genuine Englishry | 
with being part of an international | 
Church and culture is one of the mest 

interesting features of medieval Eng- 

land.” For student rather than gen-. 
eral reader. 

Moving up to Elizabethan England, , 
we have a modern translation (from | 
the Latin) and editing of a remark- + 
able document. It is offered under the ; 
melodramatic title, An Autobiogra- - 
phy from the Jesuit Underground, by 
William Weston, translated by Philip ) 
Caraman, with an Introduction by 7 
Evelyn Waugh (Farrar, Straus & ; 
Cudahy, 259 pp., $4.00). It is the story * 
of the capture and long imprisonment, , 
under Elizabeth, of an English Jesuit | 
priest. As an authentic chronicle, by ~ 
Fr. William Weston himself, it has . 
great interest and value as a minor- - 
ity view of the religious and political 
excitement of one of England’s re- 
markable ages. 

Jumping much farther backward 
in time, we have a fascinating book 
in early Church history, by Robert 
M. Grant: The Sword and the Cross 
(Macmillan, 144 pp., $2.75). It traces 
the various attempts on the part of 
Rome to suppress the new faith. It 
makes illuminating reading in rela- 
tion to the Acts of the Apostles and 
many portions of the Epistles, in 
which we see particular efforts of the 
leaders of the early Church to avoid 
trouble with Rome, and to persuade 
the Empire that Christianity was not 
a Subversive movement. 

Finally, for the scholar, rather 
than the general reader, two recent 
works in biblical study. From Har- 
vard University Press, Jesus and the 
First Three Gospels, by Walter E. 
Bundy (598 pp., $7.50). It defines it- 
self as “A critical study of every 
story, saying, bit of dialogue, and 
even incidental notice, in the various 
forms and versions in which each ap- 
pears in Matthew, Mark, and Luke.” 
It is a massive, minutely annotated 
work. I am not qualified to appraise it. 
Students in the ‘field will wish to do 
this for themselves. 

Beside it I place another book, 
again simply to bring it to the atten- 
tion of those to whose field it is rele- 
vant: Principles and Problems of Bib- 
lical Translation, by W. Schwarz 
(Cambridge University Press, 225 
pp., $4.75). Studied by Schwarz chief- 
ly in terms of Reformation transla- 
tors. END 
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| TELEVISION | 


On Toll Television 


Some pro-con arguments on pay-as-you-see video 


By VAN A. 


T IS quite possible that within the 

next few years our children will 
be begging us for dimes and quarters 
to see their favorite television pro- 
gram. 

It is also possible, though less so, 
that we will look back with some nos- 
talgia on the good old days when the 
greatest financial hazard television 
posed was the possibility that the ad- 
vertising men might convince our 
children that a bowl of Wheaties once 
a day was the only sure guarantee of 
becoming as American as Jack Arm- 
strong, the ‘all-American boy.” After 
all, one did get something tangible 
for the money and it was possible to 
make a box of cereal do for the week. 

But the costs of “pay-as-you-see”’ 
TV could run as high as $2.00 a week 
for children’s programs alone. We 
may, as parents, be faced with a 
frightful dilemma—the choice be- 
tween subscription TV or the adver- 
tisers. If we get both, well... 

There is no doubt that the public 
have a tremendous stake in the out- 
come of this controversy over the 
future of television, and that we 
ought to be acquainted with the ar- 
guments on both sides. While it is 
impossible to do justice to the debate 
in so short a space, it might prove 
helpful, nevertheless, to note some of 
the arguments for and against toll 
television that are being advanced 
today. I say today, because it is clear 
that these are not the only alterna- 
tives, and that the plan that emerges 
might possibly combine the virtues 
of the new plan with those of the old. 


e THE ARGUMENT FOR 


The sponsors of subscription tele- 
vision argue that present television 
programming is at the mercy of the 
advertising industry. The design of 
this industry is simple: to sell. Sell- 
ing, in this case, means sponsoring 
programs which have the widest pos- 
sible appeal at the lowest cost. 

This policy dictates that the adver- 
tisers neglect those programs of 
great cultural interest having a mi- 
nority appeal—such as the opera— 
and means, further, that the adver- 
tisers are inherently limited by a 
budget which makes impossible such 


HARVEY 


high cost productions as Broadway 
shows or a new Hollywood movie free 
from the interruptions of an adver- 
tiser. 

The highest budget of any one 
show on television now is some 
$351,446 per week. Subscription tele- 
vision which could tap the resources 


Television and radio play such 
important roles in our lives that 
those of us who are Christians 
cannot help but feel concerned 
with the issues they continually 
pose for us. One of these is the 
future of so-called “free” tele- 
vision. I have tried to summarize 
some of the arguments pro and 
con, without reference to my own 
beliefs. V.A.H. 


in 50-cent pieces from some 15 mil- 
lion sets—and there are 35,000,000 
of them in this country—could spon- 
sor programs now absolutely impos- 
sible within the financial limitations 
of present sponsorship. 
Furthermore, TV now threatens 
the gate receipts of sporting events, 
since most people will not go to watch 
baseball or football when they can 
see them at home. Toll television 
could make it possible to televise 
sports events and still guarantee the 
teams enough money to play to stadi- 
ums that were only partially filled. 
Finally, the sponsors of subscrip- 
tion television argue that this new 
plan does not threaten ‘free’ televi- 
sion since the latter would continue 
to exist side by side with the former. 


e THE ARGUMENT AGAINST 


The opponents of subscription tele- 
vision argue it is quite unrealistic to 
assume that the owners of pay-as- 
you-see TV will be less concerned 
with profits than the advertisers. Ev- 
eryone wants to make money, and in 
this case it will mean that in time 
sponsored television will also be ca- 
tering to the widest possible audience 
at the least possible costs. 

And what stars and directors will 
be anxious to do ‘free’ television pro- 
grams when they can make enormous 
profits in pay television? Nor will it 
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take them long to see that it is to 
their advantage to stay off free tele- 
vision in order to enhance their box 
office appeal on pay-as-you-see TV. 

As one argument runs: the public 
will not pay 10 cents to see George 
Gobel if they can see him free, but 
they will pay 10 cents rather than 
not see him at all. If free television 
begins to lose its audience to pay 
television, the advertisers will be 
even more reluctant to pay as much 
as they do now. The result: loss of 
the present quality of free television, 
low as it sometimes is. It will not be 
long before all good television will 
be subscription television, and one 
will have substantially the same TV 
diet as before only at the direct ex- 
pense of the viewer. 

In addition, this argument con- 
tinues, what will happen to the pres- 
ent public service programs, such as 
news and religion, since there may 
not be enough profit on subscription 
television to make these profitable? 
Toll TV: A Live Option 

Those are the arguments, unfor- 
tunately all too briefly stated and sum- 
marized. There are also many a tech- 
nical problem involved which I am 
not competent to discuss; whether in 
remoter areas it will be possible to 
have both free and paid TV without 
the latter backing out the former, or 
the very interesting legal question 
as to whether toll television is a 
denial of our traditional American 
policy that the frequency channels 
are public. 

To the more or less disinterested 
viewer it appears that toll television 
has much of its appeal precisely be- 
cause it appears to be one answer to 
the sources of great discontent with 
the present system, the abuse by the 
advertiser of a more or less captive 
audience, and their avoidance of cul- 
tural and educational programs. And 
yet I see no real guarantee in the toll 
TV plan to prevent the former from 
reappearing once more, and this time 
our having to pay for it. For cer- 
tainly the advertisers must realize 
that it is possible that the toll TV 
people would be willing to reduce the 
‘admission’ charge—from say 50 
cents to 25 cents—if the difference in 
the check were picked up by the 
advertisers. 

Until the proponents of free tele- 
vision increase the quality of their 
programming—after all, money 
doesn’t absolutely insure quality— 
and insist that the advertisers curb 
their more obnoxious activities and 
restrain their inordinate desire to 
sell at all costs, toll television will 
appear as a live option to many of us. 

END 
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HIS MONTH the great exodus 

from home to college begins again. 
For some, it will be the first plunge 
into collegiate life. Others will return 
with eager anticipation or with 
mixed feelings. Some have been un- 
happy during their freshman year 
and go on in a dogged fashion for 
various reasons; some can hardly 
wait to get back into the world they 
found, on the whole, stimulating and 
satisfactory. Among many letters 
from both young people and parish 
clergy, we have chosen a typical one. 
Will life among the pagans take away 
my faith? 

This might be a good time to point 
out that certain parishes face their 
responsibility and make a real effort 
to keep in contact with their college 
students after they leave home. This 
can be done in several ways: in some 
places, an occasional letter goes out, 
giving parish news. In many, the rec- 
tor writes to the student from time to 
time, busy though he is. The depart- 
ing students are remembered in the 
prayers of the congregation, and wel- 
comed home by the same. 

During vacations, an opportunity 
is given for college students and their 
friends to meet the rest of the parish 
by asking them to be hosts and host- 
esses, or at least present at some reg- 
ular function like the Coffee Hour, 
currently popular in many churches. 

In any case, the college student 
should not be allowed to slip out of the 
Family of God unnoticed, for he needs 
the reassurance of being part of his 
home parish while away, and a wel- 
come on his return. Further practical 
suggestions will be found in the an- 
swer. 

Dear Dora Chaplin: 

Is it true that college destroys your 
religion? This has happened to some of 
my friends and I wonder what the trou- 
ble is. I have been an acolyte for several 
years and active in parish work, and 
I’d hate to drop all that. I know a lot of 
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H. Armstrong Roberts — 


Will College 


Destroy 


? 


[WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 
With Answers by DORA CHAPLIN 


My Religion? 


All through life our... knowledge of God can grow 


people who have been miserable at col- 
lege, but of course many others who 
have a good time. What are the things 
to look out for? 

Tom... (17% years old) 
Dear Tom: 

Going to college certainly need not 
“destroy your religion.” It will prob- 
ably cause you to re-think it, and that 
is good. 

No thoughtful person, whether he 
goes to college or not, acquires a ma- 
ture faith without questioning his 
beliefs on an adult level. We need not 
be afraid to part with our childish 
understanding if something deeper 
and better can replace it. If we refuse 
to make a change, we are like some- 
body hugging a hotwater bottle be- 
cause it is cosy, and not giving it up 
because he is afraid there is no other 
source of heat available in the uni- 
verse. There may be a chilly period 
when we are looking for it, but when 
it is found, it is discovered to be un- 
limited and dependable. 

We need a faith that will stand the 
wear and tear of what we all meet in 
the adult world—skepticism, hostil- 
ity, indifference, hypocrisy, and the 
substitution of half-truths and false 
values. When this happens we are 
forced to examine our beliefs, and if 
we will persevere the healthy peri- 
ods of doubting and questioning can 
lead us to deeper conviction. We must 
refuse to give up the search. To stop 
struggling means that we accept 
something less than the Christian 
faith as a substitute. All through life 
our understanding and knowledge of 
God can grow. During the college 
years, which are those of opportunity 
and activity, many people have 
“found religion.” 

While some of your professors will 
be Christians, a few may be openly 
antagonistic to the Christian faith. 
Others will worship at the altars of 
“progress,” “scientific method,” or 
“humanistic naturalism” (the faith 


of John Dewey). Remember there is 
some truth in all of these views, but 
you will find they are incomplete. We 
all have problems in life which can- 
not be answered except within the 
total Christian faith. You will find 
that the inadequate faiths, belief in 
“the goodness of human nature and 
the mind of men,” for instance, will 
leave you ultimately with nothing but 
despair. 

Do not try to make the journey 
toward an intellectually responsible 
Christian faith alone. There are other 
students who are exploring the same 
paths. Ask your parish priest to write 
to the chaplain to Episcopal students 
at your college or university. (From 
the National Council, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 10, he can obtain, free 
of charge, a ‘Card of Commendation” 
for each student leaving his parish. 
This is sent to the college chaplain). 
Seek out this priest yourself, too, and 
join the Canterbury Club. You will be 
able to take part in corporate worship 
and to receive Holy Communion. Try 
not to neglect your private prayers: 
you will need all the means of grace 
available for your new life of unaccus- 
tomed freedom. There will probably 
be opportunities to attend retreats, 
discussion groups and debates. 

Have you seen So You Are Going 
To College, a booklet by the Rev. 
Thomas Barrett? It is both humorous 
and wise. You can get it free from the 
above address if you send a postal 
card asking for it, or your rector may 
have one to give you. It contains ex- 
cellent advice for freshmen and 
others. 

I hope this may help you to see that 
the only thing you need to lose is the 
narrower view of high school days. 
In its place you can acquire the ma- 
ture faith of a man. As St. Paul said, 
“When I was a child I thought as a 
child... but when I became a man I 
put away childish things.” END 
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bout SCHOOLS & COLLEGES $2. 


Northwestern Military and 
Naval Academy 


From reveille to taps Northwestern cadets enjoy unusual 
opportunities for a well-balanced education. They grow men- 
tally, physically, spiritually; they develop habits of personal 
neatness and self-discipline, cooperation and team-work. 

Northwestern admits only boys of high character and good 
promise. The Academy’s standards are high. Her graduates 
are to be found in our country’s leading colleges. The small, 
select enrollment provides close classroom supervision, indi- 
vidual encouragement, counsel and advice. The faculty is 
always on hand to help the cadet when help is needed. 

Atlhough secondary to the Academy’s scholastic work, the 
military program has a vital part in the development of young 
men of high ideals and unselfish purposes. Northwestern has 
earned the honor school rating of the Department of the Army. 
Cadets qualify for either the Junior or Senior R.O.T.C. pro- 
gram. 

Every cadet participates in the Academy’s athletic program. 
Football, soccer, basketball, skating, skiing, track, tennis, base- 
ball, swimming, sailing, water skiing give year ’round oppor- 
tunities for sportsmanship and fun. 

Northwestern is proud of its Christian tradition. Cadets 
study the Holy Scripture and participate in daily chapel serv- 
ices. They become aware, in the work-a-day routine of the 
school, that Christian principles must influence every decision, 
govern every choice. 


Northwestern cadets learn cooperation and establish 


habits of personal neatness as they prepare their room 


for daily inspection. 


Information can be obtained from the Headmaster, 


155 S. Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Hannah More Academy | ‘ASE... 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain. Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director. Reistertown, Md. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited college 
preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilmington. 
All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer school, 
music camp and junior camp. Friendly, homelike 
atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 
MILITARY AND 


NORTHWESTERN ava acaemy 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic. 
All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 
Write for catalogs. , F 

159 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 
A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 
Rey. D. G. Thomas 
Chaplain 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep, Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’’ Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 


vocational and general courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
Lasell Junior College 


Auburndale 66 Mass. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for Pre-School 
and Hlementary Boys and Girls. 
Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-8. Basic 
skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “‘Way of Life’’—to 
develop the whole bey mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes, All sports. 
Moder fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 

St. John’s Military Academy, 

Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Founded 1858 


Shattuck School 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies, Its 
complete program—religious, academic, social, military 
—is integrated to help boys grow “‘in wisdom and stat- 
ure and in favor with God and man.” 


The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, Jr., Headmaster 
450 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn, 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE, est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12, Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalogue write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonio. Texas 
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Sewanee, Tenn. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the South. 


Address—The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 

A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 230. Lower 90. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. € Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 
Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—tTrades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 
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____ ASSEMBLY LINE CHRISTIANS —— 


“This 1s not: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 
newspapers, and the Religion sec- 
tions of the news magazines, which 
have segregated Religion from the 
whole of life into a mere section of 
life. We Christians have done this. 
We have achieved this by not seeing 
clearly and proclaiming triumphant- 
ly God’s involvement in, and sover- 
eignty over, every area of life. We 
are not acknowledging the essence of 
the Numinous, (Divine) we are not 
prostrating ourselves before the 
Awful and Exalted Holiness of God, 
if we, at the same time, claim arbi- 
trarily to limit that very Holiness, 
to confine it within one “area” of 
life and to deny its Presence else- 
where. - 

If we have made Religion into a 
mere department of life, we are 
reminded that Christ is the Whole, 
Christ is Fullness. “Our whole-nine- 
teen-hundred-year-old Christian 
preaching and theology rests upon 
the ‘religious premise’ of man,” 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer. wrote in one of 
his letters from prison; and he 
pointed out that this ‘religious pre- 
mise’ may no longer be taken for 
granted by us. 

Our task is to bring Christian in- 
sight into every area of life; indeed, 
into all the various areas of life 
which comprise God’s sovereign 
realm of One World. What happens 
within a church building, therefore, 
has to be related to the existential 
situation within a nearby factory or 
office. 

Task is Complicated 

This is not to be conceived as an 
evangelistic ‘approach’ or mechani- 
cal task. The relating of this (let us 
say, life in an industrial plant) to 
that (let us say, Sunday worship in 
church) is fundamental Christianity. 
“What is the nature of this good news 
which one can only believe if one 
announces it to others?,”’ Pierre 
Maury has asked. Yes, the Gospel 
has to be announced because of the 
fact that it is the Gospel. Would one 
be altering its essential character if 
one did not announce it? No. One 
would himself not be a Christian. 
Yet our task at hand is even more 
complicated. We seek to penetrate 
a particular industrial plant in order 
to convert persons and to inject 
Christian principles into the very 
life flow of the ‘principality and 
power’ which is this industrial insti- 
tution. We need a point of contact, 
both individually and institutionally. 
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. . an evangelistic approach’ 


It is essential to remember that 
point of contact is not needed by 
God. God Himself is always the Com- 
municator, calling us to Him and 
pursuing us with His love and mercy, 
even at the same time pronouncing 
Divine Judgment upon us. Our ef- 
forts, as men, to communicate to one 
another have validity only in stand- 
ing under the guidance and enabling 
power of God the Holy Spirit. In 
one man’s relationship to another 
man (both men being sinful crea- 
tures), we come to the term ‘point 
of contact’ in an implicitly theologi- 
cal, but explicitly psychological, con- 
text. 

Point of Contact 

In the profoundly important work 
of the Industrial Mission in Sheffield, 
England (EHCnews, March 6), the 
point of contact takes place on the 
shop floor of steel mills. What is 
Christianity in relation to justice 
on the shop floor? To a feeling of 
responsibility as a worker? 

Pastor F. D. Fischer of France, 
lecturing at Bossey, Switzerland, 
about the efforts of worker-pastors 
and worker-priests, spoke of Church 
people trying to proclaim the Gospel 
“over and across a wall.” He de- 
scribed the “living and incarnational 
aspect” of Christianity in terms of 
some specific French experiments. 
“The only solution,” he said, “is for 
oneself to go on to the other side of 
the wall, to integrate oneself with 
the people one finds there.” 

Pastor Fischer told of a team of 
Protestant women called ‘““‘The Team 
of the Outstretched Hand.” It com- 
prises a deaconess, a midwife and a 
nurse. The team refuses to be paid, 
but instead evangelizes at its own 
expense. It seeks to live identically 
with the other persons in an extreme- 
ly impoverished section of Paris. 
There is a whole participation in all 
the cultural forms of life there. Pas- 
tor Fischer, discussing a Roman 
Catholic worker-priest, said: ‘He 
confronts, in a valid theological way, 
Marxism with the Gospel.” 

“The press has projected a false 
light on the priest-workers and pas- 
tor-workers,” Pastor Fischer said. 
“The work is not great adventure 
and heroism. It is simply an obedi- 
ence to the Lord, sacrifice which is 
not of the day but every day. The 
disciple accepts to be crucified with 
his Lord, knowing that the Lord will 
show the power of His resurrection. 
The only power of communication is 


the Holy Spirit. When there is com} 
munication in Christ and followin 
of Christ, then the Holy Spirit i 
present, the message is truly com 
municated.” 

To find new ways of life and wit- 
ness that would bridge the gap be 
tween industrial men in Scotland an 
the Church was the: purpose f 
establishing, in 1938, the Iona Com-~ 
munity. | 
A Change in Pattern 

I recently spent a week with the 
Community on the island of Iona, off 
the Scottish coast. In the post-war 
world the Iona Community, under 
the leadership of George MacLeo 
and Ralph Morton, has found the 
task infinitely greater and more 
complex than originally conceived 
because the world pattern in which| 
our social and industrial life is situ- 
ated has radically changed. 

The Community’s invited summer? 
visitors not only take part in discus-s 
sion on a specific theme, but i A 
also do manual labor. Dr. MacLeod 
is convinced that many intellectuals| 
talk about the dignity of Work while, ; 
at the same time, they are afraid to) 
get their hands dirty. 

Morning worship in the restored 
Abbey of Iona does not close with 
the Blessing. The evening service: 
closes with the Blessing. In this way 
the day’s work is seen as coming in. 
between the first and second half of) 
one complete act of worship. The: 
purpose is that the Work itself can 
become a means of glorifying God. 
Craftsmen at work on the Abbey are’ 
full fellow-members with ministers: 
in the Iona Community .. . “making 
realistic discussion of how again, in 
the world, all work may become a 
vocation and a ministry.” 

Hard, Simple Lesson 

On the mainland, aside from the 
summer months on the island of 
Iona, the clergy members of the 
Community translate into practice in 
differing assignments the various 
principles discussed and learned in 
the “summer laboratory.” Many 
members work toward the building 
up of a strong community life in 
new housing sections, others seek to 
revitalize corporate Christian life in 
tired ‘down-town’ parishes. 

At Iona I learned a hard, if a 
somewhat simple, lesson about the 
relation of my Work to worshipping 
Our Lord. 

Among my work assignments was 
that of joining two other men in 
setting the breakfast tables, serving 
the meal, cleaning the dining room 
and washing and drying the break- 
fast dishes. For a couple of days 
there was almost an element of glam- 
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NORTH EAST 


SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
religious, and social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE SCHOOLS 


NORFOLK ROAD, 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 

farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 

where boys learn to Study, work and play. 

Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
February. For information write: Director of Nursing, 
Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 1818 
Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


ft Boys, grades 7-12. College 
St. Peter s School preparatory, general courses. 
Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 
classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, aeit-help plan. 
usic, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. 70-acre 
campus. 
Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


or in this chore. The work was differ- 
ent from that I was ordinarily 
accustomed to and, too, there was a 
certain position of self-righteousness 
to fall back upon in this act of serv- 
ice “to my brothers.” On the third 
morning I became a bit bored by the 
whole thing and, on the fourth, 
frankly wanted to speed up the other 
members of the crew and to get out 
of the kitchen as quickly and expedi- 
ently as possible. 

That evening I was confronted, in 
the service of worship, with the un- 
soundness of my entire attitude to- 
ward the work I had been given by 
the Community to do. After all, if I 
am to preach the Gospel to working 
men and women, and to achieve 
legitimate ‘point of contact’ with 
them, I must know what Work is. 
Many men and women work in un- 
comfortable, tedious (or deadly dull) 
jobs; they have no idea of the rela- 
tionship of their own function to the 
completed product on which they are 
working; they cannot hurry to com- 
plete a distasteful or almost ‘neutral’ 
form of labor, for that form of labor 
is what they perform, hour after 
hour, day in and day out, week by 
week, month by month, year after 
year. 

Mass Communication 

How could I preach to such per- 
sons, if I could not even offer to God 
... in patience, humbleness and wor- 
ship... my very small, only slightly 
difficult manual labor of washing the 
breakfast dishes for a week at the 
Iona Community? 

I have been applying some of these 
ideas about Work to the media of 
mass communication. I have been 
developing, in my mind, the func- 
tions and long-range purposes of a 
mass media missioner, a priest work- 
ing fulltime to penetrate these media 
from within. Serving Jesus Christ as 
a mass media missioner would not 
mean having “religious” programs 
on the air 24 hours a day, or aiming 
to fill magazines and newspapers 
with nothing but explicit religious 
themes! 

The basic goal of the work would 
be converted persons .. . laymen and 
laywomen to join in the redeeming 
work to be done in Christ’s Name. In 
time, one would hope for an industry 
attitude which might be described as 
Christian; and this, in terms of 
Christian relationships in Work, 
Christian goals, Christians express- 
ing their Baptismal promises within 
the communication industry, Chris- 
tians relating their Work to the very 
fabric of life as they know it and are 
living it, and this to their very voca- 
tion as Christians. END 
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Schools 


EAST 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘B’”’ 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


St. Luke’s School—— 


EPISCOPAL DAY SCHOOL 
Sponsored by Trinity Parish 
NURSERY thru 8th GRADE 


Small classes allow for individual attention. French, 
music, drama, art, shop, gym. Spring & fall camping 
trips. Spacious playground. Bus service. Moderate 
fee includes hot lunch. After school care grades 1-8. 
Near Christopher—S8th St. Crosstown bus. 


Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., Headmaster 
485 Hudson St., N.Y. 14 WA 4-5960 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


A boarding school established in 1919 for the boys 
of the choir of St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Fifth 
Avenue. Grades 5-8. New $500,000 school residence. 
High academic standards. Fully accredited. Excel- 
lent musical training. Strong sports and arts pro- 
gram. Endowed. Full fee—$400 per year. 


William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


SOUTH 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 
ST. GEORGE, VIRGINIA 
An Episcopal Church Boarding School for 
boys and girls, grades one through high 
school. In the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains, 23 miles north of Charlottes- 
ville and 115 miles southwest of Wash- 
ington. Literature sent on request. 
(Rev.) D. C. Loving, Superintendent 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 


to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 


Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 


Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 


tory work. $tod 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


twenty years. _ c 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


1 int For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont (24 Tinjor Gollese and 
2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Hco- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevation 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Hst. 1884. Inclusive 
rate $895. Catalog. 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va 
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Schools 


SOUTH 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA'S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art, Modern 


equipment. Gymnasium, Indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School 
for Girls. 86th year. Thor- 
ough college preparation 
and spiritual training. Un- 
usual opportunities in 
Music, Dramatics and 
Fine Arts including Ce- 
tramics (See illustration). 
All sports. Junior School. 
Beautiful lake shore campus 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters 
of St. Mary. Write for catalog. 


Box EC Kenosha, Wisconsin 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
SSS ees 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Episcopal Secondary Boarding 
School for Girls 


Faribault, Minnesota 
Founded 1866 


Close relationships of students and faculty in resi- 
dence allow for a maximum of spiritual, academic 
and secial grewth. Fully accredited. Preparation for 
leading colleges. An extensive sports program, in- 
cluding riding. 


Martha Robbins, M.S., Headmistress 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has b 

‘ ; een tuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Chircine 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 


accredited. 
COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 
_—$ 


WEST 


____ 
THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 

THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 
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______END OF CHURCH ‘PARTIES’ 


Anglican Communion .. . in a unique position 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 

town to town, have taught me that 
the Church which is inclusive of all 
emphases is the “party” to which I 
must really belong. I cannot be an 
Anglo-Catholic, or an “Evangelical” 
(“liberal” or otherwise); I cannot 
be a Modernist, if that means be- 
longing to and supporting some self- 
conscious, highly organized, group in 
the Church. I can only be a ‘“‘church- 
man.” 

And that brings me to my last 
point. It is precisely because, as I 
see it, the Anglican Communion is 
like this—not sharply divided into 
conflicting “parties” but holding the 
truth in varying emphasis and with 
differing expression—that I believe 
the Anglican Communion still to be 
in a unique position in ecumenical 
Christianity. When a friend of mine 
remarked that “the end of Anglican- 
ism” (its goal and purpose) is “the 
end of Anglicanism” (as a separate 
communion in Christendom), he was 
stating a profound truth. 

Our fathers in God, at Lambeth, 
have said the same. We do not wish 
to impose a particular Anglican pat- 
tern on Christendom; we do believe 
that our own communion, when right- 
ly understood in all its rich diversity 
of emphasis and charitable agree- 
ment to differ about matters of ex- 
pression, can serve as a kind of mic- 
rocosm of what the “great Church” 
will one day be. It is our very com- 
prehensiveness in unity which makes 
it possible for us to enter into con- 


versations with the Old Catholics ane 
the Eastern Orthodox, on the on 
hand, and with the Presbyterians anq 
Methodists on the other. And not intd 
conversations only, but into such nex 
gotiations as may lead to a fullex 
union with them. | 

In this regard, we must be (in th 
words which serve as motto for Epis. 
copal Churchnews) “Catholic fox 
every truth of God, Protestant 
against every error of man.” But, we 
can only have this attitude in our se 
lations with non-Episcopal commun + 
ions if we have it in our relations 
one with another in our own family. . 

The word which binds the two em. 
phases together, and with them the 
third emphasis on a sound and rev- 
erent liberalism or modernism, ig) 
“charity.” No matter what the 
“world” may say, we Christians know 
that the truth can be spoken in love x 
we know that men who are “iri 
Christ’? can rise above partisanship 
into generosity and understanding» 
we know that we can be one with 
one another because our final unity! 
is with and in Christ our Lord. 

That is why I can belong to nc 
“party,” why the Church is “party 
enough for me,’”’ and why I am con- 
vinced that the day of ‘Church par- 
ties’ is over—if there ever were 4 
day when they could rightly exist. 
Associations of convinced, but chari- 
table men and women, to emphasize 
significant parts of our tradition or 
to bring new light and truth, yes; 
“narties,”’ no. END 


Ann Holland 
That’s nothing ... You should’ve been on the Sunday School picnic 
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| IS THE SEABURY SERIES 


THEOLIGICALLY SOUND? 


NO... HALF WAY IS NOT ENOUGH 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 

The series “does not... contain its 
heology” but “‘points to” the theology 
n the Bible, Prayer Book, and 
Yhurch’s Teaching Series. This is 
recisely the point I have tried to 
aake: the positive content of the 
hristian Faith is not found here. It 
5, to me, a questionable virtue for a 
urriculum not to contain that which 
t is supposed to teach. One would 
ike to see more than brief references 
0 the excellent material in the 
Yhurch’s Teaching Series. 

1. If the purpose of this section is 
0 assert that theology should not be 
nerely “a body of propositions to be 
greed with and spoken,” but rather 
_ living force, I agree—as have most 
esponsible theologians since St. Paul. 

2. and 3. “These (Christ’s death 
md resurrection) are the objective 
acts which the series desires to com- 
nunicate through experience of re- 


demption in the fellowship of the 
Church.” Is not the cart before the 
horse here? The Church is not a form 
of group therapy leading us to Christ; 
it is the body of those who, because 
they are grafted in Christ, support 
one another in the group. 

4. “The Seabury Series ... sees 
(man’s needs) as the wide open door 
through which the Good News... can 
be heard... .”” The questions I have 
raised about this are: (a) Are there 
not other doors—man’s intellectual, 
aesthetic and religious needs: (b) 
Should not the Gospel be allowed to 
push through from the other side—to 
point out those needs to which man is 
blind? 

That the Church needs points of 
contact with man as he is, is not a 
matter of argument. But, the assump- 
tion that emotional experience is the 
only and/or the best point of contact 
is highly debatable. END 


YES ... THEOLOGY IS ITS STRENGTH 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
urrendering themselves to His grace 
hat they may become the living testi- 
nony of a faith eternally alive. 


© MR. WETMORE’S REBUTTAL 

Father Winters correctly points to 
he limitations of natural theology, 
yuit has confused the separate proc- 
sses of (1) identifying what the 
rospel is, and (2) communicating the 
s0spel we know is true. Man becomes 
ware of spiritual truth through both 
evelation and discovery. Revelation 
s God’s act, leaping the barriers that 
nan, due to his finiteness, cannot 
ross; discovery is that journey, both 
f reason and faith, by which man 
earches the significance of this world 
or its other-world implications. By 
hese we are informed what the truth 
s and are assured that it is true. 

But the Seabury Series is not con- 
erned with establishing what the 
rospel is, or to “generate knowledge 
f the facts of the Christian faith,” 
0 quote Fr. Winters. Its concern is 
he communication of the Gospel al- 
eady established that it may be 
neaningful where people are now. 
‘Now” is the key, for it indicates the 
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“wide open door through which the 
Gospel can be heard at its deepest 
level.” 

The contention that the Seabury 
Series is based on a natural theology 
does not stand up. Nor does the claim 
that it “results in a form of anti- 
intellectualism.” There are different 
levels of “knowing.” At one level I 
know that God is love because my 
teacher has told me so; at a much 
deeper level I know that God is love 
because the people of God who love 
me have surrounded me with the ex- 
perience that it is true, and provided 
the words that express this glorious 
news. 

I do not see the distinction between 
the “fellowship of the redeemed”’ and 
the “realization of the vision of God” 
that Fr. Winters points to but fails to 
delineate. Man alone is the rebel; all 
else obeys God perfectly. If the fellow- 
ship of the redeemed is being true to 
itself it is (to quote my statement) 
“being constructive in helping man 


make the journey toward a world with | 


God at the center.” This zs the vision 
of God. 

Again I say of the Seabury Series: 
“Its Theology Is Its Strength!” END 


MOVING SOON? 


Want to be sure of getting your EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCHNEWS promptly? 

At least 5 weeks before change takes ef- 
fect write direct to us, giving date you're 
moving, old address and new address. 
Write to EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, 110 
N. Adams St., Richmond 11, Virginia. 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROICERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTHMENTS 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 


Anglican Church. 
Provide that prayers will be offered for the 


repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 
For further information, address the Superior 
General. 
THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 
Superior 
2013 Apple Tree St. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa 


"WAR 
WA IS CONTRARY TO THE 


WILL OF GOD” 
For information on the 
EPISCOPAL PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


write to 


9 E, 94th St., New York 28, N. Y. 


Amsterdam Assembly 


SUBSCRIBE TO — 


EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHNEWS 


ee OUT ENO. 
READING AN UP-TO-DATE 
RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE 


BH 1 YEAR s450 HM 2 YEARS s7 


HM 3 YEARS s10 
HM BILL ME 


HW PAYMENT ENCLOSED 


NAME 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS 2 
CITY STATE 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
110 N. ADAMS ST. RICHMOND, VA 
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HN NAN 


Ordinations to Diaconate 


ANDREWS, JACOB L., to diaconate, in Trinity 
Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, 
Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned to Christ 
Church and Church of the Epiphany, Flint, Mich., 
as curate. 


ATKINS, JARRETTE CORTEZ, to diaconate, 
June 24, at St. Timothy’s Church, Daytona Beach, 
Fla., by the Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, Bishop of 
South Florida. Assigned to St. Matthew’s, Delray 
Beach; St. Mary’s, Deerfield; St. Cuthbert’s, 
Boynton Beach, and St. John’s, Lake Worth, as 
vicar. 


AVERY, GILBERT STILES, III, to diaconate, 
June 23, in St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, by 
the Rt. Rev. Everett H. Jones, Bishop of West 
Texas. Assigned to St. Mark’s Church, San An- 
tonio, as assistant rector. 


BAILEY, JAMES A., to diaconate, in Trinity 
Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rey. Norman B. Nash, 
Bishop of Massachusetts. To do graduate work in 
Switzerland. 


BARRETT, LEO L., JR., to diaconate, in Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman B. 
Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, as assistant minister. 


BEELAND, ROBERT ALPHEUS, III, to dia- 
conate, June 29, at St. Thomas’ Church, Green- 
ville, by the Rt. Rev. George Mosley Murray, 
Suffragan Bishop of Alabama, acting for the Bish- 
op of Dallas. Assigned to Holy Cross, Paris, Tex., 
as curate, and Christ Church, Clarksville, as dea- 
con-in-charge. 


BRADY, D. NORMAN, to diaconate, in Trinity 
Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, 
Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wellesley, as curate. 


BROCK, JAMES WILLIAM, to diaconate, June 
29, by the Rt. Rev. Joseph Minnis, Bishop of Colo- 
rado, in St. John’s Cathedral, Denver. Assigned 
to Trinity Church, Greeley, as curate. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 
1 ti. 3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
10c % 8c 7c 


HELP WANTED 


ASSOCIATE PRIEST to share demanding minis- 
try in large New England seaboard Parish. Prayer 
Book Churchman. Good salary. Apartment. Car 
Allowance. Box 1301 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


RECTOR to serve Kansas City, Kansas Parish. 
1,100 Communicants. Good salary and fine rec- 
tory. Write Dwight Coburn, Riverview State Bank, 
7th & Central Ave., Kansas City, Kansas. 


GRADUATE RESIDENT NURSE needed in 
Girls Boarding School, Middle West. Box 1302 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


MISSIONARY TEACHERS wanted. Opportunity 
to give great service at school for Indian girls. 
Moderate salary but considerable spiritual reward 
and great personal satisfaction. Write: Headmaster, 
St. Mary’s, Springfield, South Dakota. 


UNIVERSITY CHAPLAIN AND ASSISTANT 
MINISTER in large, fast-growing parish in South- 
western city. Evangelical churchmanship. Good sal- 
ary and large house. Box 1305 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


HOUSEPARENTS for groups of teen aged boys 
and girls in children’s institution. Apply to House 
of the Good Shepherd, Utica, New York. 


PRIEST, DESIRABLE KANSAS community, good 
stipend, rectory and utilities. State marital status, 
qualifications. Catholic Churchman, no extremes. 


Box 1306 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, 
a. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST, married, standard education, desires 
larger parish, living salary, house. Box 1303 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


New York experienced Organist-Director. Refer- 
ences. Require small salary and accommodations 
for married couple. Mus. Bac. Box 1307 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
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Clergy 


Placements 


COX, CLYDE H., JR., to diaconate, in Trinity 
Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, 
Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned to St. Stephen’s 
Church, Lynn, as curate. 


CREASY, ROBERT E., to diaconate, June 11, 
at Trinity Church, San Antonio, Tex., by the Rt. 
Rev. Everett H. Jones, Bishop of West Texas. 
Assigned to Trinity Church, San Antonio, as 
assistant. 


DELL, EDWARD T., to diaconate, in Trinity 
Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, 
Bishep of Massachusetts. Assigned to St. John’s 
Church, Roxbury, as curate. 


FREY, WILLIAM CARL, to diaconate, June 29, 
in St. John’s Cathedral, Denver, by the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Minnis, Bishop of Colorado. Assigned to 
St. George’s, Leadville, and associated missions as 
vicar. 


GOODSON, MERCER, to diaconate, June 21, 
at Grace Church, Weslaco, Tex., by the Rt. Rev. 
Everett Jones, Bishop of West Texas. Assigned to 
Holy Trinity Church, Carrizo Springs, as priest- 
in-charge. 


HAFFNER, EDWARD JOHN, to diaconate, 
June 11, at Trinity Church, San Antonio, by the 
Rt. Rev. Everett Jones, Bishop of West Texas. 
Assigned to Grace Church, Llano, and St. Luke’s, 
San Saba, as priest-in-charge. 


HARN, MAURICE LESTER, JR., to diaconate, 
June 29, at Church of the Ascension, Clearwater, 
Fla., by the Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, Bishop of 
South Florida. Assigned to St. Philip’s Church, 
Coral Gables, as curate. 


HASTINGS, F. MURRAY, to diaconate, in 
Trinity Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman 
B. Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned to 
St. Matthew’s Church, Bond Hill, Cincinnati, as 
minister-in-charge. 


HUNTER, GEORGE I., JR., to diaconate, in 
Trinity Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman 
B. Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned to 
St. Stephen’s Church, Terre Haute, Ind., as 
curate. 


JOHNSTON, FRANK N., to diaconate, in Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman B. 
Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned to Trin- 
ity Church, Newton, as curate. 


MERRYMAN, WILEY W., to diaconate, June 
5, in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York. He is assigned to Church 
of the Holy Spirit, Lake Forest, IIl., as assistant. 


MINOR, ALBERT NEELY, to diaconate, June 
20, in St. George’s Church, Griffin, Ga., by the Rt. 
Rev. George M. Murray, Suffragan Bishop of Ala- 
bama, for the Bishop of Atlanta. Assigned to St. 
Andrew’s Church, Fort Valley, and All Saints’ 
Church, Warner Robbins, as vicar. 


MOONEY, HARRIS CARMICHAEL, to dia- 
conate, June 29, at St. John’s Church, Hollywood, 
Fla., by the Rt. Rev. Martin J. Bram, Suffragan 
Bishop of South Florida. Assigned to Diocese of 
Chicago. 


NANCARROW, ARTHUR PAUL, to diaconate, 
June 15, in Trinity Church, Houghton, Mich., by 
the Rt. Rev. Herman R. Page, Bishop of North- 
ern Michigan. Assigned to St. James’ Church, 
Sault Ste. Marie, as curate. 


NEWMAN, FRANCIS SHERIDAN, to diacon- 
ate, June 29, at St. Paul’s Church, Brady, Tex., 
by the Rt. Rev. Everett Jones, Bishop of West 
Texas. Assigned to St. Helena’s Church, Boerne. 


OKKERSE, KENNETH H., to diaconate, June 
11, in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N. J., by the 
Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of New- 
ark. He is assigned to Church of Holy Spirit, 
Missoula, Mont., as curate. 


PARKER, HENRY L., to diaconate, in Trinity 
Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, 
Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned to an Orange- 
burg, S. C., church as curate. 


PATTERSON, ROBERT F., to diaconate, in 
Trinity Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Norman 
B. Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned to St. 
John’s Church, West Hartford, Conn., as curate. 


NANA 
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PELHAM, JOSEPH A., to diaconate, June 25 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, by the Rt. Rev. 
Richard S. M. Emrich, Bishop of Michigan. Tol 
be missionary-at-large for the Bishop. 


PENN, EDMOND 4A., to diaconate, June 5, 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 
City, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan 
Bishop of New York. He assigned to the Virgi 
Islands. 


RIEBE, NORMAN, to diaconate, July 13, ini 
Church of the Holy Faith, Santa Fe, N. M., b 
the Rt. Rev. C. J. Kinsolving, III, Bishop co 
adjutor of New Mexico and Southwest Texas 
Assigned to Church of the Holy Faith as associa: 
rector and St. James Church, Taos, as vicar. 4 


RIEGEL, ROBERT G., to diaconate, June 5, in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New Yorkt 
City, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York. He is assigned to St. Luke’s} 
Church, Atlanta, Ga._ 


REDDICK, JAMES ALLEN, to diaconate, June 
5, in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan 
Bishop of New York. He will continue as Directo: 
of College Work for the diocese. 


RODGERS, STANLEY F., to diaconate, in 
Trinity Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Normans 
B. Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned to 
St. Elizabeth’s Church, Sudbury, as minister-in 
charge, and St. Peter’s Church, Weston, as as 
sistant. 


SANDERSON, WILLIAM LLOYD, JR., toa 
diaconate, June 24, in St. Peter’s Church, St.§ 
Petersburg, by the Rt. Rev. Martin J. Bram, 
Bishop of South Florida. Assigned to St. Peter’s 
Plant City, and St, Luke the Evangelist, Mul- 
berry, as vicar. 


SIEGENTHALER, DAVID, to diaconate, in 
Trinity Church, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Normang 
B. Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts. Assigned tc 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, as curate. ; 


SNIDER, PAUL M., to diaconate, in St. John’s 
Cathedral, Denver, Colo., by the Rt. Rev. Josephy 
S. Minnis. Bishop of Colorado. 


SOSNOWSKI, FRED S., to diaconate, July 16 
in St. John’s Church, Johns Island, by the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas N. Carruthers, Bishop of South 
Carolina. Assigned to Trinity Church, Columbia 4 
in charge of Episcopal student work. 


STANLEY, MAC REYNOLDS, to diaconat 
June 12, at Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, by th 
Rt. Rev. A. B. Kinsolving II, Bishop of Arizona 
He is assigned to Christ Church, Florence, ané 
St. Michael’s Church, Coolidge. 


STOLZ, CLARENCE, JR., to diaconate, June 
18, in Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, by the 
Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, Bishop of Mis- 
souri. He is assigned to St. Augustine’s Church : 
St. Louis. 


STORIE, RAYMOND WILSON, to diaconate 
June 29, at St. John’s Church, Hollywood, Fla.. 
by the Rt. Rev. Martin J. Bram, Suffragan Bish 
op of South Florida. Assigned to St. Peter’s Par. 
ish, Peekskill, N. Y., as curate. 


THORN, JACK, to diaconate, June 5, in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City 
by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of 
New York. He is assigned to Grace Church, Mid-i 
dletown, as assistant. 


WARNER, DAVID MAXWELL, to diaconate: 
June 29, at St. John’s Cathedral, Denver, by the 
Rt. Rev. Joseph Minnis, Bishop of Colorado. As- 
signed to do missionary exploratory survey work) 
in Denver. 


WESTHORP, CLIFFORD §S., to diaconate| 
June 11, in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N. J., by! 
the Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of 
Newark. He is assigned to Church of the In/ 
carnation, West Milford, as vicar. 


WHITCOMB, NATHANIEL TREAT, to diaco 
nate, June 5, in St. Paul’s Church, Rochester} 
N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Dudley Scott Stark, Bishop) 
of Rochester. Assigned to St. John’s Church} 
Waterbury, Conn., as curate. 


WHITMER, MARLIN LEB, to diaconate, Jun¢ 
22, in Trinity Church, Muscatine, by the Rt. Rev) 
Gordon V. Smith, Bishop of Iowa. Assigned to St! 
George’s Church, LeMars, as deacon-in-charge}: 
and at St. Thomas’ Church, Sioux City, as part) 
time curate. 


WILLIAMS, ANDREW LYON, JR., to diacon)) 
ate, June 24, in Christ Church, Laredo, Tex., by 
the Rt. Rev. Everett Jones, Bishop of West Texas): 
Assigned to missionary work in Puerto Rico. 
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